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Secretary Knox . . . The U.S. Navy is Ready 


(See National Week) 
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THE WORLD'S od i sense 


PRODUCTION RECORDS, TOO 


1S BREAKING 


Facts on the performance of this great ship are secret. But— 


SPEED? The Army says its new Martin B-26 medium bomber is 
“faster than many pursuit planes now fighting in Europe.” 


BOMBS? Nearly double the capacity of its nearest American com- 
petitor, giving it “striking power unequalled in a medium bomber.” 
DEFENSE? Fire power from numerous gun positions firing in every 
direction, making it the most heavily defended airplane of its class. 
TURRETS? Yes, large guns in a tail turret for rear defense, and 
Martin’s power-operated twin-gun turret for defense in the upper 
hemisphere. 

BULLET-PROOF FUEL TANKS? The B-26 carries its entire fuel supply 
in the latest development—Martin’s “‘Self-Sealing Mareng Cells.” 


ARMOR? All Martin fighting ships carry armor for the pilots and 
gunners—protection for our skilled crews in combat. 


Great airplanes like the B-26 do not ‘‘just happen” They grow 
from years of study, research, experiment, “planning for the future.”’ 
The B-26 started as a U. S. Army ‘Type Specification” —a set of 
tactical requirements growing out of intensive study of what the 
airplane of the future would have to do in aerial combat. 


5 ut od : ki ey | 


To this Martin added a quarter century of bombardment experience 
—a quarter century that saw the Martin Star and Circle proudly 
displayed on the world’s most famous bombers; the Martin MB-2’s 
of 1918-28, the Martin BM-1’s of 1929-32, and the Martin B-10’s 
of 1933-39—all airplanes that had set new world standards for 
bombardment performance. 


From this foundation Martin not only conceived, designed and built 
the B-26, but with it tools and fixtures for manufacturing it effi- 
ciently, economically, in quantity. 


As a result, the B-26 is being produced in formidable numbers now 
—on mass-production equipment more complete in its operation 
and more simplified in its usage than America has developed 
heretofore. 


No, great accomplishments like the new B-26, or like Martin’s 
swiftly multiplying facilities for mass-production, do not “‘just hap- 
pen.” Just as they are the fruits of experienced planning, so Martin 
airliners of the future—beneficiaries of today’s great defense-time 
developments—will grow from seasoned study of the needs of the 
happier commerce of a world at peace. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. Se Ae 











DEFENSE IS ON THE WING! Huge new Martin Patrol Bombers for the 
U.S. Navy (below), as well as Bombers for Britain’s R. A. F., are coming 
from Martin assembly lines in numbers never before equalled in the pro- 
duction of large military aircraft. 
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It’s Actually 


Lowest-Priced 
of “All Three’! 


Sure is a Great 


Car All Right_Did 
it Cost Muche 
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JIMS It's a fact, Ted —I not only and our firm's records show Plymouth 

saved on Plymouth’s price—but in is the best money-saver we can buy. 

operation and upkeep, too! It has the highest compression engine 
of “All Three,” you know! 


| a: : 
, TED : How do you figure thot? 
. . TED: No wonder so many of the 
JIM: Well, on this model,Plymouthis people | know are switching over to 
; the lowest-priced of “All Three“— new Plymouths! 
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gUILDS GREAT CARS 

































CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION'S 
NO. 1 CAR 


OU’RE MONEY AHEAD with 

the beautifulnew Plymouth! 
It’s the one Jow-priced car most 
like high-priced cars. 

You get the longest wheelbase 
Ee) ...the greatest power per pound 
of weight of “‘All 3’’...new rid- 
ing comfort and handling ease... 
new Safety Rim Wheels! Ride 
Plymouth, and you’ll buy it. “ rT) 
Pricessubject tochangewithe PLYMOUTH IS LOWEST-PRICED OF “ALL 3 


out notice. Plymouth Division 


of Chrysler Corporation. Oo N MA N Y MO D E LS 





GREAT NEW PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 








e NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP with big NEW PANEL DELIVERY combines 
es load space, 3-mancab, unusualrug- Cc )@@©\ big load space with passenger-car 
sh esupe and economy. An outstand- © { = ‘gf = handling ease—for faster deliveries. 
ie value in the low-price field. Cab —w* And this Plymouth’s smart appear- 
ae and pick-up box are rustproofed! ance is a distinct advertising asset! 
>t Wades, 
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SHOWDOWN ON STRIKES.......... P. 11 
The showdown between Government and 
labor is at hand. Reasen is apparent—a 
crisis is approaching in the war .. . Amer- 
ican materials spell the difference between 
survival and defeat to the democracies. 
Isolated headlines do not tell the whole 
story of the strike problem facing defense 
officials. This article does because it ac- 
curately reports, interprets and forecasts 
events in relation to a background of the 
most significant factors. 


MILLIONS IN UNION FEES.............. P43 
Senator Norris, life-long friend of labor, 
asks some pertinent questions of union 
heads concerning alleged exorbitant fees 
and dues. Both the AFL and CIO answer 
the Senator. But what’s back of the whole 
situation? Just what is the union “take” 
in defense wages? How do the unions op- 
erate to assure that “take”? What moves 
are certain legislators threatening to make 
if the present condition remains un- 
checked? This article gives the answers. 


gs P. 14 
Now taking form in Washington is the first 
1941 tax plan. Essentially, it calls for an 
added $2,000,000,000 in revenues over and 
above the regular estimated yield on this 
year’s income. Just where is the increase 
coming from? Individual taxpayers are 
shown in this article what they may expect 
to pay; corporations also can find out what 
the tax specialists have in mind for them. 
Here is important information for every- 
one who pays taxes—important not only 
for its bearing on the state of the family 
pocketbook next year, but also for its ad- 
vance indication of the still heavier tax 
burden of succeeding years when more bil- 
lions of revenue must be raised to meet 
the cost of defense. 


STREAMLINING THE ARMY............ P. 16 
You still can get into the Army without 
having to show a Ph.D. Chances are, 
though, that the soldier will be some kind 
of specialist before he leaves the service. 
Today’s Army is a super-streamlined or- 
ganization. It makes thrilling reading to 
find out just what makes America’s new 
military service tick .. . what will keep it 
ticking under any conditions it may en- 
counter. 


THE WAR COMES CLOSER............ P. 18 
Map makers measure war in terms of lati- 
tudes and longitudes. Right now some of 
America’s strategists are viewing things 
through map makers’ eyes. The Nazi ex- 
tension of the blockade west to Iceland 
brings it into direct conflict with what is 
regarded as America’s own special zone of 
interest. Here are the vital facts to keep 
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in mind as each day brings new reports of 
torpedoed cargoes bound for Britain. 


MR. WILLKIE PROPOSEG................ P. 19 
A “magnificent opportunity” faces this 
nation, according to Wendell Willkie. That 
opportunity cannot be realized, he believes, 
unless we make the choice between isola- 
tion and internationalism. Presented this 
week are some cogent thoughts from one 
of America’s most prominent figures. 


NEW CONSUMER MARKET............ P. 20 
Defense dollars are now beginning to bulge 
the pay envelopes. From the pay envelope 
to the storekeeper’s till is just a short hop. 
Businessmen will find this week’s Picto- 
gram and accompanying article of especial 
interest in that there is offered a dollar- 
and-cents preview of what can be ex- 
pected as a result of increased purchasing 
power. 


ASSETS INTO ARMG.......ccccoccccsesess P. 35 
As in the first World War, Britain is plac- 
ing its American properties on the auction 
block in order to realize cash with which to 
pay for its supplies. In Washington there 
are conflicting views on the wisdom of 
weakening Britain’s financial position. The 
“Finance Week” lets the reader in on the 
inside story of what’s taking place .. . 
what may take place in the process of 
melting down British-owned American 
bonds into British-owned American bul- 
lets. 


ALL ABOUT PRIORITIES.................. P. 36 
American business is just beginning to feel 
the impact of priorities. Vexing are many 
of the problems which now have to be 
faced. In this week’s Newsgram business- 
men will find answers to questions most 
frequently encountered by priorities offi- 
cials in Washington. As defense gets the 
right of way, this factual presentation will 
become increasingly valuable to manu- 
facturers, large and small. 
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“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 
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PRINTING PAPERS 





Providing all the beauty of costly printing papers 


at the price of ordinary paper! 


Now you can use printing papers that permit the 
finest printing results, and, at the same time, allow 


substantial savings. Zeeedcoat* papers have a super- 
























smooth printing surface produced by exclusive coat- 
ing processes. These papers reproduce four-color process 
plates handsomely. Products can be portrayed with a 
high degree of realism. Levedcoad is the key to eye- 
winning printing that puts your story across with 
enthusiasm and helps move merchandise. 


Levelcoat also brings new paper economy. Adver- 
tisers who have been paying a premium for superior 
printing results can make important savings at no 
sacrifice of quality by specifying DZevelcoat papers. 
Letelcoat provides all the beauty of costly printing papers 
at the price of ordinary paper! 


On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step-up to Levelcoat quality paper at little, if any, 


extra cost. 


Seeing is believing .. . Your 
Teras fect’ printer or paper merchant can 
show you samples of Zevedcoat 
papers. Or write Kimberly-Clark 
for proofs of fine printed results. 

~ * You'll agree, these new papers 
Ki mfect do most i the money! iran 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


Multifect’ — 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CO 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


LOS ANGELES— 510 West Sixth Street 








MANHATTAN SUNSET 


Who said the sun is coming 


WATCHING THE SUN SET, the 
proverbial man from Missouri would- 
n’t believe it was coming up again... 
until he saw it do so with his own eyes. 


And when Metropolitan invests 
money for the benefit of policyhold- 
ers, it adopts that sound old habit 
of taking nothing for granted. Like 
the man from Missouri, we want to 
be shown. 


And that’s because our first con- 
sideration must be safety. Of course, 
there is no such thing as an abso- 
lutely riskless investment, but we 
like to be as certain as possible that 
each investment is a good one. Our 
staff of investment specialists is bet- 
ter equipped than any individual to 
investigate proposed investments 
and therefore should make fewer mis- 
takes. 


Of course, all Metropolitan invest- 
ments are made in accordance with 
the insurance laws, which wisely 
limit the fields in which life insurance 
companies may invest. In addition, 
all such investments must meet our 
own investment standards. 


Suppose, for example, that Metro- 
politan is considering investing a sum 


of money in the bonds of an indus- 
trial company, or a company distrib- 
uting light, heat, or power. The first 
thing we do is to gather all available 
data about that concern... its finan- 
cial statements, recent audits, and 
similar material. 


>In many instances, it is necessary 
to go further... to make a more ex- 
haustive study of the company’s 
management, its position in the trade, 
its record, and its prospects. 


The mass of first-hand, up-to-date 
information thus obtained is care- 
fully considered by those charged 
with this responsibility. The recom- 
mendations of these men must then 
be approved by the Finance Commit- 
tee of Metropolitan’s Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Once the securities have been pur- 
chased, Metropolitan continues to fol- 
low the operations, through annual 
or interim reports, and to watch trade 
developments and changes in the in- 
dustry in which the borrower is en- 
gaged. Metropolitan is better able to 
watch these things than an individ- 
ual could be, and is better prepared 
to handle any difficulties that may 
arise. 





ROY PINNEY 


up again? 


> As we said before, safety is the first 
consideration in all Metropolitan in- 
vestments. Second to safety, is the 
income from the investment—the in- 
terest that helps pay the cost of your 
life insurance. 


The care with which Metropolitan 
invests funds for the benefit of its 
policyholders is reflected in the sound 
assets which enable the Company to 
fulfill its obligations, 





COPYRIGHT 1941 
—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 36 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed wpon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
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NewsG van 


War is closing in fast on the United States...... 

Hitler is extending his announced blockade into Western Hemisphere waters. 

Roosevelt is promising aid to Yugoslavia for resisting Germany. 

British warships are coming to American harbors for repair and supply, where 
they are fair prey of German submarines and bombers. 

Very high officials refer openly to need for using U. S. Navy for convoy. 

Matsuoka is cooking up a deal with Hitler aimed at U. S. 

Congress is rapidly accepting lend-lease for what it really is--a means of 
trying to wage war without fighting. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















But: It's to become increasingly difficult to win this war without fighting. 

Reasons why are growing in number..... 

Labor unions will be slow to take seriously the warning about danger in 
strikes until they actually can see that American interests are at stake. 

Businessmen will be slow to adjust to all-out arms production until the 
American Army and Navy are calling for weapons they need in a hurry. 

Government itself will be slow to impose the controls and to apply the lash 
that a war effort demands, until there really is a war with shooting in it. 

Roosevelt, back from vacation, will have assessed these factors; will have 
made up his mind on the next moves in his effort to beat Hitler, to produce a 
"total victory." Prospect is this: President Roosevelt still will hold back 
from precipitating open war; still will play his cards close in; still will wait 
for public opinion to build up further before the shooting starts. 














Labor unions eventually will face Government regulation, will face a limit 
on the right to strike, will be held to a responsibility comparable to their 
power=--but not just now. 

Reason is that: labor's voice still is dominant in the Senate; still is very 
powerful in councils at the White House. But: The growing tendency of unions to 
short-circuit their own Labor Relations Act, to use force instead of legal machin- 
ery, is starting the tide toward Government control. 

Government is giving labor: legal protection while organizing into unions; 
machinery to aid organization; machinery to decide which unions have bargaining 
rights; minimum wages and maximum hours. Labor is taking: the right to strike 
first and talk afterward; the right to ignore Government machinery and to call 
strikes as a means of organizing; the right to strike as a means of settling argu- 
ments with rival unions; the right to exact fees from workers. 

The result: A growing demand in Congress that labor organizations be re- 
quired to meet some standards of conduct; that unions be required to make some 
financial accounting; that strikes be permitted only after a "waiting period." 

















President Roosevelt's recently appointed new Defense Mediation Board is 





(over) 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


unlikely to be a shining success; is likely to be handicapped by lack of power. 
Army-Navy formula for direct action to "draft" balky union leaders and balky 
industries may be tried if other methods fail. 
Events are likely to force the Labor Board to curb strikes among rival 
unions by ordering elections to decide which unions should represent workers. 
It's significant of a new trend that Roosevelt, Miss Perkins, Sidney Hill- 
man all left town while the Army got a chance to “crack down" on some strikers. 











U. S. influence is going more and more to alter this war's course. 

All around the world moves by United States are having their effect... 

In Yugoslavia: It was a promise of U. S. aid that encouraged army leaders to 
revolt against a pro-Hitler Government. The effect: Probably to create a Balkan 
front that can checkmate Hitler; that can help relieve pressure on the British 
Isles; that can be a turning point in the war. 

In Britain: It is American support that is enabling the British to influence 
Turkey, to build up forces in Greece, to adopt a confident attitude toward out- 
come of the Battle of the Atlantic. The result: Hitler's well-laid plans are all 
awry; are going to be difficult to recast. 

In South Pacific: It is the presence of 13 new and powerful American war- 
ships, added to British and Australian and Dutch forces, that complicates Japan's 
problem. The consequence: The whole Japanese Navy would be needed to blast its 
way to conquest in this area, and a southward push of that Navy would expose it to 
a blow from the main U. S. Fleet that could quickly end Japanese dreams of empire. 

In Iceland: Maybe the most fateful drama of the whole war is to be staged. 
Roosevelt intended to use Iceland as a “short-of-war" transfer point for Ameri- 
can goods destined to Britain. Hitler is promising to sink without warning any 
American or other ships in Western Hemisphere waters around Iceland. The result: 
An issue is being drawn that can determine whether it's to be war. 

Probable decision: To send American goods in American ships to Iceland-- 
right at the Western Hemisphere's edge--for transshipment to Britain. 

Probable outcome: An attack by German submarines or surface raiders that 
may involve loss of American lives. 

After that: Use of Navy for convoy; maybe shooting. Will Hitler force issue? 



































Attitude of Congress is veering more and more around to the view that this 
country even now is really in the world war. This means..... 

Less tolerance for the idea that labor should have its way on all points. 

More readiness to extend Government controls over industry and finance. 

Less hesitation to vote higher taxes; to go along with Treasury plan to seek 
another $2,000,000,000 to help cover lend-lease and armament costs. 

Quick action on all requests for any amount of money the White House may de- 
cide is needed to aid Britain or to build up the Army and Navy. 

Elsewhere: St. Lawrence Waterway: Only the most intense Administration pres- 
sure, based upon demonstration that national defense really is involved, will 
bring approval. Farm subsidies: House will be less ready than the Senate to vote 
big new payments to farmers. Agriculture is arguing that it is the forgotten 
industry in this defense period. Taxes: Orthodox methods of raising revenue 
will be used in the first 1941 tax plan. New ideas may be tried later. 




















Party politics temporarily will be submerged in the period ahead. 

Roosevelt's decision to address Jackson Day diners from a distance is a ges- 
ture intended to play down partisanship. Republican Party's decision not to 
draw party lines on foreign policy is a gesture in the same direction. 

Effort is to remove as many as possible of the causes for internal friction. 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH BEGINS UP NORTH 


"ys g Lh’. 


© THE **SOUTH WIND'' OF THE PENNSYLVANIA — 2912 HOURS 
TO MIAMI—READY TO LEAVE CHICAGO'S UNION STATION 


Modern Sleeper-Coach travel luxury—for a day-coach fare—is yours 
in the “South Wind.” The whole train is for every passenger—air- 
conditioned, sound-proofed, engineered for an unbelievably smooth 


The STAINLESS FLEET 


Chicagoan * Capitans * Golden Gates 
¢ Kansas Cityan * San Diegan * Super 
Chief © Tulsan of the Santa Fe 
Champions of the Aflantic Coast Line 


Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Bosfon & 
Maine-Maine Central 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr 
¢ Mark Twain Zephyr ¢ Pioneer Zephyr + 
Sam Houston Zephyr ¢ Silver Streak 
Zephyr © Texas Rocket * Twin Cities 
Zephyrs @ Texas Zephyrs of the Burlington 


Champion of the Florida East Coast 


Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coas?- 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket © Chicago~- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets 
¢ Kansas City-Minneapolis Rockets of the 
Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 


tide. Observation-Lounge, Buffet and handsome Diner hold out a 
luxurious welcome. ® Your Sleeper-Coach seat is reserved. You 
prepare for the night in a spacious dressing room—then tip back 
your deep-cushioned chair to reclining position, watch the lights go 
dim, and drop off to sleep in the newest kind of travel comfort! 


OrreRING sunny 
welcome to winter- 
weary people, 8 swift Budd-built 
streamliners of stainless steel head 
south from Chicago and New York. 
Since their inauguration, these mod- 
ern luxury trains have doubled the 
number of Florida visitors who ar- 
rive by rail. Like the others of the 
Budd-built Stainless Fleet, they have 
given America a new reason @o ride 
the trains again. 


And they’ve proved to the railroads 
that this new kind of travel luxury — 
the lure of “personality” trains rich 
in beauty, comfort and advanced 
engineering — pays well, These truly 
lightweight trains are money-makers, 
traveling full, costing less to operate. 

Every car of the Stainless Fleet is 
Budd-built of the strongest known 
material suitable for structural pur- 
poses: imperishable stainless steel — 
its full strength and safety factors 


retained by the exclusive SHOTWELD* 
system of fabrication. 

Every year, more Budd-built trains 
bring more runs into profitable opera- 
tion—convincing testimony to the pro- 
gressive policies of the railroads that 
operate them. Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Growing Antistrike Sentiment ... Advance in Commodity Prices ... 


Record Expansion of Industrial Plant . . . Employment at New Peak 


Strikes. Labor troubles gave Govern- 
ment officials their biggest headache of the 
week. 

Resentment against strikes in defense 
industries grew in Congress, as members 
of House and Senate considered “big stick” 
legislation to prevent stoppages. Friends 
of Labor in both houses warned against 
rash acts. (Page 24.) 


* * 


Steel. Labor walkouts centered in the 
steel industry. 

No sooner was the stoppage at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., settled than Bethlehem Steel 
was faced with another walkout at Johns- 
town, Pa. At the root of both was the 
same cause: an election of officers by a 
rival union, held by NLRB to be company- 
dominated. 

The newly organized National Defense 
Mediation Board was not idle long. Into 
its lap the Labor Department threw strikes 
involving Vanadium Corp., Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Co., Condenser Corp. of 
America, International Harvester Co. The 
Cyclops case was settled before the Board 
got to it. (Page 11.) 


* * 


Electrical equipment. Impatient after 
63 days of futile negotiations, the Office 
of Production Management stepped heavily 
on the strike at the Allis-Chalmers plant in 
Milwaukee. Director Knudsen of the 
Office of Production Management and 
Navy Secretary Knox ordered the plant 
to reopen, workers to return. Meanwhile, 
Government reclamation projects faced 
delays in installing generating equipment 
for defense power. 


* * 


War fears. As labor troubles grew, so 
also did war appear to edge closer to the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Berlin’s announcement that the German 
blockade would extend to Iceland drew 
from Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles the observation that “it calls for 
grave consideration.” The Berlin state- 
ment raised the convoy question again. 
(Page 18.) 


* * 


American armaments. Formal action 
was completed on two major U.S. war 
policies. The President signed the Lend- 
Lease Appropriation Bill, and the destroy- 
er-base exchange was officially signed in 
London. 


One of the first positive steps taken after 
the lend-lease signature was State Depart- 
ment assurances to Yugoslavia that the 
new government could count on U.S. arms. 
Mr. Welles also expressed pleasure at Rus- 
sia’s action in giving Turkey a diplomatic 
nod to aid Britain and Greece. 


* * * 


New plants. Further expansion of the 
defense program was seen by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which reported that 
investments in new plant are going for- 
ward at the rate of $3,500,000,000 a year. 

Such rapid exnansion has never before 
been attained. Previous high was in 1920 
with $3,200,000,000, when the dollar 
bought less. Plant investment in 1929 
totaled $2,700,000,000. 


* * * 


New jobs. Expanding industrial activity 
has brought more workers to American 
plants. Labor Secretary Perkins estimated 
total employment,. outside farms, at 36,- 
584,000, or 1,350,000 above the February 
peak of 1929. 


* *& 


Taxes. Government spending turned 
Ohio’s Senator Taft to thoughts of Gov- 
ernment revenues. He advocated a tax bill 
to raise $5,000,000,000 more for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Wisconsin’s Senator Wiley 
suggested $3,500,000,000 in new revenue. 

Treasury officials are planning more 
modestly for around $2,000,000,000, to be 
gained from higher rates on the existing 
tax structure. (Page 14.) 


* * * 


Inventories. OPM took initial steps for 
Government control of inventories. First 
action applied to aluminum. OPM super- 
vision of aluminum stocks is planned to 
stop hoarding tendencies. Other materials 
are expected to fall into line. 


* + 


Food. Plans to ship American wheat to 
unoccupied France struck a snag when the 
Government heard that the Vichy govern- 
ment was sending livestock, vegetables, 
and cheese to occupied territory in ex- 
change for potatoes, sugar and wheat. 
The British reported that oats from 
French colonies also are going to Germany. 


* + 


Commodities. Prices continued to rise. 
In four weeks the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics list of “sensitive” commodities ad- 
vanced 10 points in four weeks. Chief 
gainers were butter, tallow, lard and im- 
port items such as coffee, tea and spices. 


* * * 


Price controls. Rising prices brought in- 
creased advocacy for Government action 
to stop them. Defense Consumer Commis- 
sioner Harriet Elliott saw little justifica- 
tion for higher sugar quotations, and Price 
Stabilization Commissioner Henderson, 
who already has acted on lumber, zinc 
scrap and machine tools, warned against 
prices for mercury, which have jumped 
from $84 a flask to $180 in seven months. 


* & 


Farm crops. To farm State Senators, 
however, basic commodity prices still were 
not high enough. 

A Senate Appropriations subcommittee 
recommended increasing farm subsidies to 
$1,340,000,000 from the House figure of 
$890,800,000. The Senate group’s goal is to 
bring farm incomes to “parity” with other 
income groups. Last year’s farm income of 
$9,120,000,000 fell short of this goal. 


** * 


Priorities. Industry-wide priority con- 
trols were extended to tungsten and 
tungsten compounds by Priorities Ad- 
ministrator Stettinius. The list now in- 
cludes machine tools, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, nickel, neoprene (synthetic rub- 
ber), and tungsten. It promises to expand 
further. (Page 36.) 


* * * 


Censorship. Cries of “censorship” were 
heard in the House during debates on a 
bill to make permanent the emergency 
Office of Government Reports. The bill 
passed, 200 to 144. 


* + 


Aviation. Subsidies for transatlantic air 
lines were approved by a Senate com- 
mittee. Recommended were an additional 
$416,000 to finance an extra trip a week 
by Pan American Airways, a subsidy for 
American Export Lines to compete with 
the Pan American line to Lisbon. The 
latter subsidy previously had been disap- 
proved in the House. 


* * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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The birth of a new grease in the 
Gulf Research Laboratory! Anti-fric- 
joy ob —s widely used in 

achinery, require spe- 
cial lo Jife recahpeanciien tert ne. 
sparate, oxidize or harden in serv- 





Gulf’s new ball and roller bearing greases—with 
greater stability and longer life 





— make a real 


contribution to defense production. 


—- victory for lubrica- 
tion research! In the photo 
above a Gulf scientist is calling at- 
tention to a curve showing the im- 
proved oxidation stability of a grease 
recently developed in the Gulf labo- 
ratory as compared to the stability 
curves for greases formerly consid- 
ered the best obtainable. 

This grease making equipment is 
just one among scores of experi- 
mental machines and devices used 
every day by Gulf’s large corps of 
scientific men in their work of per- 
fecting better oils and greases to 
meet industry’s needs. Thus, Gulf 
is doing its part to help plant men 
reduce operating costs—save money 
on maintenance and power, im- 
prove production and make the ma- 
chinery for which you paid real 
money last longer. 

ALSO A 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


Ask a Gulf engineer to recom- 
mend proper lubricants and appli- 
cation methods for your machinery. 
These better oils and greases are 
available to you through more than 
1100 Gulf warehouses in 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico. Applied 
as the Gulf engineer recommends, 
they will help you improve both the 
quality and the quantity of produc- 
tion from your equipment and keep 
your maintenance and power costs 
at a minimum .. . Gulf Oil Corpor- 
ation — Gulf Refining Company, 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


LUBRICATION 





FUEL AND FURNACE OILS 





American Engines Prove Their Mettle 


Direct From the Airdromes of England Comes New 
Recognition of RELIABILITY as a Vital Military Asset 


D.. after day, under the relentless pressure of 
continuous combat, thousands of Pratt & 


Whitney engines are answering the call of the Royal 
Air Force with eager power. Report after report re- 
affirms the ability of these air-cooled engines to take 
terrific punishment and still continue to pour out de- 
pendable power. 

This reliability is the natural result of a great 
American characteristic—the genius for quantity 
production to high standards of precision. It was 
the dependability of American air-cooled engines 
which in peacetime led to their sweeping success 
on airlines all over the world. Now this same 


quality becomes vital to the defense of a nation. 

Americans can congratulate themselves that this 
dependability of engine performance is a traditional 
American quality. It is bred into every Pratt & 
Whitney engine that goes out to the flying forces of 
the United States Army and Navy. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD e¢ CONNECTICUT 


PRATT & WHITNEY 


VOUGHT-SIKORSKY 
ENGINES AIRPLANES 
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THE SHOWDOWN ON STRIKES: 
GOVERNMENT TAKES A HAND 


War Footing for Industry Sought to End Stoppages in Arms Output 


Causes of the walkouts 
and federal powers that 
might be used to end them 


A showdown is taking place in this coun- 
try between Government and labor. Army 
and Navy officials are determined to put 
factory production on a full war footing, 
to break the strikes that are interfering 
with production of arms needed by this 
country and by Britain, China, Greece 
and Yugoslavia. 

Until now, Government has accepted 
labor’s strikes, President Roosevelt ex- 
plained that they involved not more than 
one four-hundredth of the defense produc- 
tion effort. Other officials accepted the 
view that, with industry getting a mass of 
orders, workers should get a larger cut in 
the profits. The general view now is to let 
strikes settle themselves. 

Now: All is changed. Reason for the 
change is passage of the Lend-Lease Act. 
A crisis is approaching in the war. Amer- 
ican materials represent the difference be- 
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tween survival and defeat for nations 
friendly to the United States. Japan and 
Germany are threatening new trouble for 
America. Both the Army and Navy are in 
need of all those things that industry must 
turn out—and in a hurry. 

Present events are to be viewed against 
this background. 

Those events: in one week: strikes at 
two main plants of Bethlehem . . . Navy 
orders Allis-Chalmers employes to end 
nine-week strike . . . American Federation 
of Labor members force Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations picket lines at In- 
ternational Harvester plant with the aid 
of 1,300 Chicago police . . . Aluminum 
Company strike ends . . . Midland Steel 
strike ends . . . Gallup poll shows 72 per 
cent of country favors prohibition of de- 
fense strikes . . . Secretary Stimson urges 
speedier organization of State home guards 
. . . Senator Norris warns AFL on high 
initiation fees . . . Sidney Hillman and 
Secretary Perkins leave Washington .. . 
Defense Mediation Board meets and re- 
ceives its first assignments, four stubborn 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE NEW LABOR MEDIATION BOARD 
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strikes . . . Tempers rise in Congress . 
Strike threatens three Bethlehem shipyards. 

Why these strikes? What is it that 
labor is after? What is so important that 
strikes must hold up armament work? 

Take the most spectacular cases: 

Allis-Chalmers: Local CIO leaders called 
7,800 employes out on strike because, they 
said, their organization was endangered by 
“troublemakers”—25 members of a rival 
AFL union. The local CIO president, 
Harold Christoffel, demanded “union 
security” in the form of a closed or all- 
CIO shop. Wages are not a serious issue. 
The Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board found that 40 per cent of the strike 
ballots had been fraudulently cast. Until 
Navy Secretary Knox demanded a settle- 
ment last week, no work had been done on 
important Army and Navy orders since 
January 22—63 days. 

International Harvester: Local CIO lead- 
ers ordered strikes in four plants in an 
effort to force the company to deal with 
the CIO for eight other plants in which 
it had no substantial membership. The 
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The membership lost little time in getting down to brass tacks 
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union also demanded wage increases and 
other concessions on which it could base a 
company-wide organizing campaign. The 
company offered to submit to a National 
Labor Relations Board election, but this 
offer the union refused, having privately 
admitted that it could not win a secret- 
ballot election now. Work had _ been 
stopped at these four plants for more 
than a month until the AFL moved in 
and ordered newly enlisted members to 
break the strike at the company’s big 
McCormick plant at Chicago. 

Bethlehem Steel: A six-month organizing 
campaign among Bethlehem employes has 
been brought to a climax, first with a strike 
at Lackawanna mill, then at the Bethlehem 
and Johnstown, Pa., plants. In each case a 
strike served to demonstrate to employes 
the union’s power to force concessions from 
the company. The demands on the com- 
pany at this stage were kept at a minimum. 
All this is leading up to an NLK#B election, 
but Board officials say that the CIO has 
not yet entered a formal motion to revive 
its three-year-old request for an election 
at Bethlehem. 

The issues in these strikes involve the 
welfare of the union organization—closed 
shop or union recognition. In plants where 
the CIO is more firmly established, the 
disputes center on wage demands. In either 
case, the actions of local unions reflect a 
CIO policy dictated partly by fear of AFL 
encroachment, partly by an anti-British 
philosophy among some regional and local 
leaders, and partly by a determination to 
divert some defense profits into workers’ 
pay envelopes. 

AFL unions have accepted the neces- 


sities of the defense program in most in- 
stances, and leaders have been successful 
in keeping their members at work, but 
there have been important exceptions in 
some cases. 

Union organization in the major defense 
industries, however, is dominated by the 
CIO, and the CIO continues to insist that 
organizing campaigns begun before the 
emergency must be completed before a 
no-strike policy is accepted. The entire 
CIO campaign has been timed to reach a 
climax this month. The organizing cam- 
paigns are being brought to a conclusion. 
Negotiations in steel, in coal and in elec- 
trical manufacturing are in virtual dead- 
lock. 

Will the CIO win its campaign? The 
Government is determined that defense is 
more vital than union organization, more 
vital even than immediate wage increases. 
And Government officials have indicated 
clearly that they are prepared to break 
strikes that cannot be prevented by the 
new mediation machinery. 

What is being done to break the strike 
dam? Local and State police are reappear- 
ing in strike situations, protecting em- 
ployes who will go back to work. Congress 
is using every available publicity device 
at the command of its members to marshal 
public opinion against strikes. The AFL 
is sending its members to work even where 
this means violating a CIO picket line. 
The Army Air Corps is staging mass flights 
of military planes over plants that are 
threatened by strike, this to show work- 
men and their families what defense pro- 
duction means. The new Mediation Board 
is swinging into action, preparing to de- 
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THE BATTLE FRONT AT BETHLEHEM 
Defense officials want steel . . . not strikes 
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The Navy said co-operate—or else 


mand observance of the waiting period 
asked by Roosevelt. 

The attitude of the new Board has been 
expressed by Chairman Dykstra: No effort 
can be too great to protect the uninter- 
rupted flow of production from the arsenal 
of democracy. Too little and too late has 
spelled disaster in too many places already. 
The public welfare today requires the sub- 
ordination of purely private or personal 
interest to the good of the country and its 
accepted public policy. 

In these events are signs that the 
Government attitude toward labor unions 
is changing. New Dealers are dropping, 
temporarily at least, their role as pro- 
tectors of labor organization and agreeing 
that unions must be brought into line be- 
fore the defense program can be put into 
high gear. 

If the present measures are not sufficient 
to insure continuous production, the 
Government can take more drastic action: 

1. Plants can be seized and operated by 
the Government where management insists 
on maintaining a shortsighted labor policy. 

2. Workmen can be drafted for military 
service where they refuse to work on 
defense orders. 

3. Strikes and lockouts can be outlawed 
by Congress in a national emergency. 

4. Congress, through legislation, can im- 
pose drastic regulations on all unions. 
Financial accounting to the Government 
could be required, union elections reg- 
ulated, closed shops restricted and stand- 
ards for union leadership established. 

Events of the last week indicate that 
Congress now is in a mood to move quick- 
ly in this direction if the strikes continue. 
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Big Fees and 


Dues 


Enlarge Union Funds 
Receipts in Building Trades Estimated Up to $35,000,000 in Nine Months 


Abuses that have arisen 
under the defense program. 
Moves to block practices 


All labor union treasuries are being en- 
riched as a result of the defense program. 
But the building trades unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
are profiting most. Millions of dollars are 
flowing into the coffers of those unions 
from the pay envelopes of men who are 
building the Army cantonments, erecting 
new plant facilities for defense industries 
or constructing shipyards. 

How much these building unions have 
taken is not known accurately. National 
labor unions make no accounting of their 
funds to any central agency. Neither the 
AFL nor the CIO has the authority to ask 
for financial reports. Union income is not 
taxed, nor does the Government require 
any financial statements from labor organ- 
izations. The best available estimates of 
the take by building trades unions during 
the last nine months range from $20,000,- 
000 to $35,000,000. 

This money comes to the building unions 
in the form of exorbitant initiation fees, 
high dues and through the sale of “work 
permits” or licenses for nonunion men to 
work on closed-shop projects. These prac- 
tices have no close parallel in the indus- 
trial unions of the CIO, or in any of the 
unions within the AFL except the building 
trades, musicians and motion-picture op- 
erators. 

The building trades unions collect their 
special fees over and above regular dues 
payments on three accounts: 

1. Admission of new members, each of 
whom is charged an initiation fee ranging 
up to $1,500, with many unions charging 
more than $50. 

2. Transfer of union members coming 
from other sections of the country, each of 
whom can be charged a “transfer fee” 
which may range from $3 to the difference 
between the initiation fee the union mem- 
ber paid at home and the initiation fee 
charged in the district where he is to work. 

3. Refusal to admit new men to union 
membership and insistence that they pur- 
chase “work permits”—licenses to work— 
from the union. The charge for this license 
is usually $2 a day—about $50 a month. 


APRIL 4, 1941 


These are general union practices in the 
building industry, in peacetime as well as 
in emergency. Some unions have used the 
defense program to embroider on these 
policies. Here is how it is worked: 

The union accepts the application of a 
nonunion member, or of a union member 
from another community. A down pay- 
ment is demanded on the union initiation 
fee from the first week’s pay envelope— 
usually about $25. The remainder is paid 


—Wide World 
SENATOR NORRIS 
Storm signals for labor 


to the union in weekly installments. When 
the new workman has completed paying 
the entrance fee and before he has been 
admitted to the union, he is summarily dis- 
charged. Another nonunion workman is 
hired to take his place and this workman 
in turn must begin paying the union ini- 
tiation fee. On one project, at least, the 
charge has been made that the contrac- 
tor or some of his supervisory employes 





got a “cut” from the union for every non- 
union man taken on the job. 

These are the union practices that led 
Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, to 
protest to both AFL President Green and 
CIO President Murray and to warn them 
that Congress would act to restrain all 
unions if such abuses were not stopped. 

Mr. Murray replied tartly: “The ex- 
orbitant initiation fee racket must be laid 
at the doors of the AFL. . . . The plain 
fact is that the CIO does not tolerate such 
conduct.” 

Mr. Green wrote at greater length. 
Frankly admitting the seriousness of the 
situation, the AFL president reported that 
every attempt at correction was hampered 
by national union constitutions which con- 
fer on local organizations the authority to 
fix initiation fees. 

This exchange was regarded by many 
members of Congress as evidence that the 
AFL leaders were dodging their responsi- 
bility. 

What can be done to correct these prac- 
tices if the AFL refuses to act? 

The contractors cannot refuse to hire 
through the unions on defense jobs with- 
out jeopardizing labor supply for all future 
private contracts. 

Federal prosecution was considered, but 
this plan has been dropped. Justice De- 
partment officials cannot find any viola- 
tion of a federal law. 

Even attempts to publicize these union 
practices are hampered by the fear of the 
victims that, if their identity is revealed, 
they will be hounded wherever they apply 
for work. Some victims also fear physical 
violence from offended union officials. 

Congress has under consideration a pro- 
posal by Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.), of Virginia, designed specifically 
to end this type of union abuse. Mr. Smith 
has proposed that the Government be for- 
bidden to deal with any company that 
maintains a closed shop. This proposal has 
been offered to the House of Representa- 
tives as an amendment to four recent ap- 
propriation bills, but each time it has been 
defeated, largely on the ground that it 
would affect not only the building unions 
where these practices are most acute, but 
all unions. In the present temper of Con- 
gress, this consideration for other unions 
may be forgotten. 
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THE HUNT FOR MORE 
SOURCES FOR TAXES 


Coming Increases in Levies on Incomes, Corporations, Commodities 


One-fourth of all earnings 
now required to meet federal, 
State and local revenue needs 


The first 1941 tax plan is taking form. 
New taxes are being designed to extract 
an additional $2,000,000,000 from the 
pockets of individuals and of corporations. 
A second 1941 tax plan may follow later 
in the year to draw off added billions, de- 
pending upon the course of war and the 
temper of Congress. 

Decisions to date are these: 

Taxpayers must contribute even more 
than they now are contributing if federal 
finances are to be kept under control. This 
increased contribution should come from 
present taxpayers through higher rates of 
tax and less liberal exemptions rather 
than through new forms of taxation. A 
general sales tax is not to be considered 
at this time. Neither is a tax on gross in- 
come of individuals or corporations. 

In general: New taxes are to be designed 
so the rich do not get richer and the poor 
are not made poorer in the process of 
aiding Britain and of preparing for war. 

Before starting work in earnest on a 
1941 tax plan, both the Treasury and the 
House Ways and Means Committee wait- 
ed for returns on March income tax col- 
lections. Those collections amounted to 
about $1,200,000,000. This is $200,000,000 
more than originally anticipated. Even so, 
the increase is merely a drop in the buck- 
et of revenue needs, with the result that 
new tax planning is in full swing. 

All figuring for new taxes starts from the 
base of existing taxes. The present taxes 
will yield slightly more than $10,000,000,- 
000 from 1941 incomes—collectible in 1942 
—and from 1941 sales of beer and liquor 
and automobiles and gasoline and other 
commodities that are taxed. 

Where this money is to come from is as 
follows: 

From corporations: The present income 
tax and excess profits tax on corporation 
income earned in 1941 will produce an esti- 
mated $%3,650,000,000 of revenue. This 
compares with $2,270,000,000 that is be- 
ing collected on incomes earned in the year 
1940. This means that more money will be 
drawn out of corporation income alone 
than was drawn from all tax sources put 
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SENATOR HARRISON KNOWS WHAT SECRETARY MORGENTHAU WANTS 
... for every three spending dollars—two tax dollars... 


together during the first full year of the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

From individuals: The present normal 
tax and surtax on individual incomes 
earned in 1941 will produce an estimated 
$2,000,000,000 of revenue. This compares 
with $1,725,000,000 that is being collected 
from 1940 individual incomes. Individuals 
alone will pay more tax from their 1941 
incomes than both individuals and cor- 
porations paid in 1939. 

From other sources: The excise taxes on 
commodities and inheritance taxes and cus- 
toms duties and taxes to support old-age 
insurance will produce about $4,500,000,- 
000 in 1941 where they produced about 


’ $4,000,000,000 in the year just ended. 


Yet, with these tax increases and with 
the higher level of income in the nation, 
tax revenues will total little more than 
$10,000,000,000 while cash outgo will be 
heading toward $20,000,000,000 and by 
1942 will have passed that yearly rate. 
Henry Morgenthau, as Treasury Secretary, 
is asking that for every three dollars of 
spending the Federal Government should 
take in two dollars of revenue during this 
period of emergency. To meet the Morgen- 
thau formula, an income of $14,000,000,000 
is needed to offset an outgo of $21,000,000,- 


000—with the remaining billions to come 
from borrowing. 

It is against this background that Rep- 
resentative Doughton, (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, head of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, and Senator Pat Har- 
rison, (Dem.), of Mississippi, head of the 
Senate Finance Committee, are brought 
face to face with a new tax problem. Few 
expect that Congress will try to raise an 
additional $4,000,000,000 to comply with 
the Morgenthau formula. The goal, rather, 
is half that amount. 

To reach this goal, the following tax 
plan is getting Treasury and Congress 
committee consideration: 

For corporations: At present a corpora- 
tion pays a normal tax of 24 per cent on 
its taxable income. This means that about 
one out of every four dollars earned goes 
to the Government. It now is proposed 
that the tax be raised to 27 per cent. 

At the same time, corporations pay an 
excess profits tax, with the size of the 
tax dependent upon the amount of money 
earned over and above a percentage of 
invested capital or over the amount earned 
in average years. It now is proposed to 
tighten the credits allowed corporations 
calculating their excess profits on an in- 
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vested capital basis, reducing the credit 
from the present 8 per cent to 6 per cent. 

From these two changes the Govern- 
ment would expect to realize at least $800,- 
000,000 in additional revenue, so that cor- 
porations would be contributing $4,450,- 
000,000 from 1941 income. 

For individuals: The individual tax- 
payer now pays a normal tax of 4 per cent 
on the amount of his income that is tax- 
able. Exemptions from taxation are $800 
for single persons and $2,000 for married 
persons. No present plan calls for chang- 
ing these exemptions, but it is proposed 
to increase the rate of tax from the pres- 
ent 4 per cent to 6 per cent. This change 
would produce an extra $250,000,000. 

In addition to the normal tax, indi- 
viduals pay a surtax on net income above 
$4,000. It is proposed now to start the 
surtax at $3,000 and to eliminate some of 
the present deductions that are permitted 
before surtaxes apply. It is proposed fur- 
ther to increase the rate of surtax in the 
lower and middle income tax brackets. 
This change would bring in $350,000,000. 

Out of these two changes, the Govern- 
ment expects to get an added $600,000,000, 
so that individuals would be contributing 
$2,600,000,000 from their 1941 incomes. 

For “luxury” products: The Federal 
Government now levies taxes on cigarettes 
and liquor and beer and automobiles and 
gasoline and a variety of other products. 

The plan under study calls for an in- 
crease from $3.25 to $3.50 per thousand 
in the tax on cigarettes; an increase from 
$3 to $4 per yallon in the tax on liquor; 


an increase from $6 to $7 a barrel in the 
tax on beer; an increase from 3.5 to 5 
per cent in the tax on autos, and an in- 
crease of 10 per cent on other excises, with 
a probable new tax on soft drinks. 

Out of these increases, the Government 
would expect to realize an added $600,- 
000,000, bringing to $3,600,000,000 the 
amount realized from taxes other than in- 
come taxes. 

On top of these taxes are customs duties 
and Social Security taxes, other than un- 
employment taxes that are collected by 
States, as well as some miscellaneous rev- 
enues that all add up to $1,566,000,000. 

Here, then, is the rough present plan 
for extracting approximately $12,000,000,- 
000 out of a national income that will to- 
tal about $84,000,000,000. 

To get this amount of money, neither 
the Treasury nor Congress is proposing 
anything new or unusual in the way of 
taxation. There are no specially designed 
war taxes aimed at limiting the amount of 
income that an individual may retain or 
aimed at forcing individuals to save a 
definite proportion of their incomes. Nei- 
ther is there any plan to strike at incomes 
of the really low-income groups—where a 
large portion of national income is found 
—either through sales taxes or through 
further drastic reductions in the exemp- 
tions from income taxation. 

Those things may come later, as outgo 
for armament rises even above the level 
of $21,000,000,000 a year that is indicated 
by present spending plans. 

First, however, there is to be pressure 
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for very drastic excess profits taxes against 
corporation income. These taxes tend to 
yield large amounts of revenue and their 
productiveness increases as corporation in- 
come rises as a result of vast spending for 
arms. A combination of sharply higher 
taxes on individual incomes and sharply 
increased excess profits taxes can provide 
the Government with further important 
increases in revenue. 

As it is, taxes are taking a large and 
growing proportion of the national income. 

One out of every seven dollars of a 1941 
national income amounting to $84,000,- 
000,000 is going to find its way into the 
coffers of the Federal Treasury. In addi- 
tion: One out of every nine of these dol- 
lars is going to find its way into the coffers 
of State and local government treasuries. 
State governments are going to take ap- 
proximately $4,000,000,000 from the pock- 
ets of individuals and corporations, while 
local governments will take approximately 
$5,300,000,000 for a total of $9,300,000,000. 

This means that one out of every four 
dollars of 1941 national income is to be 
used to pay taxes—federal, State and local. 

Furthermore: If the Federal Govern- 
ment should decide to balance its budget 
of income and outgo on the basis of ex- 
penditures now planned, the taxation re- 
quired to produce this result would take 
27 per cent from the national income. Ad- 
ding State and local taxes, the total would 
reach 38 per cent, or about one dollar out 
of every two and one-half dollars of na- 
tional income. 

It is not a policy of this Administration 
to bring the budget into balance at the 
present high level of expenditures. 

The policy, instead, is to finance arma- 
ment and aid to Britain—and to finance 
war if it comes—in part with higher taxes 
and in part with more borrowing. The 
prospect is that outgo will exceed income 
by at least $9,000,000,000 in the present 
year and that the total national debt will 
approach $60,000,000,000. That debt will 
continue to rise rapidly as long as the pres- 
ent emergency continues in the world. 

The official view is, however, that as 
long as debt and national income both are 
rising, debt is not a great problem. The 
reason is that there are more dollars out 
of which to meet interest payments. Debt 
is a problem only when income is contract- 
ing and when it is more difficult to obtain 
dollars with which to service that debt. 

Even when they hold to this view, those 
officials who are shaping Government pol- 
icy are determined to press for tax in- 
creases that will keep debt from getting out 
of hand, so that when the present wave of 
spending ends the country will not be 
loaded with an unbearable debt to be 
serviced out of contracting income. 
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Streamlining the New 


United States 


Army 


Blitzkrieg and Air War Tactics Taught to Huge Force of Specialists 


Parachute, ski troops and 
mechanized columns supplant 
trench fighters of the past 


In hundreds of camps dotting the coun- 
try from Maine to California, the War 
Department is rapidly molding America’s 
largest peacetime Army into an effective 
fighting force. That Army is scarcely more 
than four months old, but officers already 
are proud of its achievements. They say 
that training is well ahead of the World 
War period, when 2,000,000 men were 
placed in France in 18 months. 

The new Army, however, is a different 
organization from that of World War days. 
Troops now being trained are to be spe- 
cialists. Motorized warfare and blitzkrieg 
tactics demand a different soldier from the 
patient trench-sufferer of 23 years ago. 
Soldiers now must learn to handle motor- 
cycles, combat cars, tanks and airplanes 
as well as rifles. Even their weapons are 
different. They have automatic rifles, light 
and heavy machine guns, antitank and 
antiaircraft guns, mortars and howitzers 
as well as bayonets and pistols. The Army 
also requires expert cameramen, radio 





—Wide World 
TWO-WHEELED CAVALRYMAN 
No horse ever went 70 miles an hour 
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operators and electricians. In fact, it re- 
quires men skilled in no fewer than 265 
trades, from cooks to mechanics. 

Implications of a mechanized force be- 
come clearer when it is pointed out that 
250,000 vehicles of various types will be 
required by the 1,400,000-man Army; that 
a triangular division requires 1,574 ve- 
hicles, and that even a rifle regiment must 
have 212 motor vehicles. 

In some ways, however, added mechani- 
cal equipment gives the American Army 
a training advantage over other armies. 


’ Se ing aN ae 8 
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MODERN SCOUTS IN A ‘JEEP’ 
They turn on a dime 





Most Americans know at least the funda- 
mentals of driving cars; many are able to 
repair them; few are completely baffled by 
a piece of intricate equipment. Thus the 
Army task is made easier in teaching men 
to handle tanks, and the management of 
the “jeep,” the Army’s new reconnaissance 
car, is scarcely any problem at all. 

But specialities are not confined to mo- 
torized equipment. A detachment of men 
was given experimental ski training on the 
slopes of Mount Rainier in Washington 
last winter. Being trained are motor trans- 
port troops, parachute troops, air landing 








NEW TANKS ARE HARD TO STOP 
It takes more than a crater to trap them 


troops, and motorcycle squadrons and 
scout car squadrons for scouting work and 
reconnaissance. The Army even is pre- 
paring to take over a small railroad in 
Louisiana to train troops in the art of 
rail transport. 

The backbone of the Army still is the 
infantryman. At present the Army has an 
armored force of two divisions, each con- 
sisting of 10,000 officers and men. By 
summer, four armored divisions will have 
been organized, and by June, 1942, the 
blitzkrieg force will consist of seven ar- 
mored divisions. These divisions form the 
Army’s striking power, with motorcycle 
scouts, tanks, motorized infantry and ar- 
tillery, co-ordinated with the air force. 
Positions captured by armored divisions, 
however, will be supported and held by 
the infantry. 

Parachute troops and air landing troops 
are to be trained to strike at the enemy’s 
rear while armored divisions, with infantry 
support, are moving forward from the 
front. Thus the Army itself becomes a vast 
machine with many co-ordinated parts. 
This streamlined Army now is being 
trained. 

Training has been hampered by bad 
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“WEST POINTERS OF THE AIR’ WATCH AN AERIAL SHOW AT RANDOLPH FIELD 


weather, delays in construction and the 
fact that the Army’s task has doubled 
since last June. Before the fall of France, 
War Department plans called for a small, 
highly trained combat force. After the 
French collapse, a fully prepared America 
was decided upon, and plans were laid 
quickly to create a citizen Army. 

To speed training, National Guard units 
were called quickly into camp, and, as the 
draft forces grew, units of the regular 
Army were dispersed so that conscripts 
could be trained more quickly in military 
fundamentals by working beside regulars. 
This policy has slowed advanced field 
training while conscripts were learning the 
rudiments of being soldiers, and some 
critics say that today the Army has no 
division fully trained and equipped for 
immediate combat duty. 

This situation is to be remedied quickly. 
beginning next month, conscripts are to 
be given three-month training courses in 
21 replacement centers before being mus- 
tered into regular Army or Guard units. 
Men inducted for the infantry will be sent 
to infantry replacement centers; men for 
the artillery to artillery centers; men for 
tank corps to tank centers. After this 
preliminary training, conscripts are ex- 
pected to be well trained as “specialists,” 
ready for advanced training in the field, 
co-ordinated with other branches of the 
service. This system is expected to speed 
the fundamental training of drafted men 
and not to slow field maneuvers for longer 
trained soldiers, already versed in funda- 
mentals. 

Will this system provide the country 
with good soldiers after 12 months—the 
present schedule for drafted men? Army 
officials hesitate to answer this question 
positively. The fact that the Army, in the 
past, frowned upon one-year enlistments 
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is a guide to War Department opinion 
on this subject. It also is known that the 
Army would have preferred training peri- 
ods of 18 months to two years. However, 
officers are encouraged by results already 
obtained, and are confident that fairly able 
soldiers can be developed in the allotted 
time. More will be known after the First 
Army holds field maneuvers this summer 
with some 300,000 men. 

When training periods are over, the 
Army hopes that drafted men and Guards- 
men will be improved physically and men- 
tally. Many conscripts, of course, will 
have received valuable training for civilian 
work. Men assigned to mechanical duties, 
for example, may find better jobs when 
they return to civilian life. Ordinary cooks 
may become skilled chefs. The training 
may even turn out better typists and 
business machine operators than were 
called in the draft. 

The Army is confident that the health 
of drafted men will be improved as a 
result of their training. Outdoor work, 
strenuous exercise, close medical attention 
and good food are almost certain to im- 
prove health. Many conscripts, in fact, 
will enjoy better fare than they did before 
the draft. Rations are substantial and 
plentiful and well prepared. Meat rations 
are higher than the average consumption 
in the United States. 

The Army also is paying closer atten- 
tion to soldier morale than in the last 
war. During the World War, recreation 
and leisure facilities were provided by 
private agencies such as the YMCA, the 
YWCA, the Salvation Army, and the 
Knights of Columbus. This time the War 
Department is assuming full responsibility 
for its soldiers while on posts. 

Each camp either has or soon will have 
recreation buildings, playgrounds and 


amusement centers. Organized athletics, 
ranging from baseball, soccer and volley- 
ball to boxing and tennis, are being ar- 
ranged. Facilities are provided for read- 
ing, card-playing and motion pictures. Can- 
teens, where such things as candy and to- 
bacco may be purchased, are established 
in every camp. 

Attention also is being paid to the wel- 
fare of the soldier during off hours, when 
he may visit nearby towns. Adjacent com- 
munities are being asked to provide means 
of healthful recreation at these times, and 
to rid their towns of vice conditions. In 
some communities, dances have been held 
for drafted soldiers. In small communities, 
where the Army camp is more populous 
than the town, special plans are being made 
for federal assistance, under Federal Se- 
curity Administrator Paul V. McNutt. The 
FSA also co-operated with volunteer serv- 
ice bureaus in larger areas. 

Because many older conscripts were 
drafted from families and from private 
jobs, consideration now is being given 
to proposals to change draft laws so that 
only young men are inducted for military 
training. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Deputy Selective Service Director, has 
spoken favorably of a plan to limit the 
draft to young men between the ages 
of 18 and 23, but he added that the time 
is not yet ripe for a revision in present 
laws. 

The Army’s present task is to build a 
strong fighting force as quickly as pos- 
sible, and War Department officials agree 
with General Hershey that, until that 
force is created, present draft ages of 21 
to 35 should not be changed. However, if 
Congress decides upon a system of uni- 
versal military training, similar to those 
long established in Europe, the outlook 
is that younger men will be called. 
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War Moves Into Our Hemisphere 


Extension of Nazi Blockade to Iceland Threatens Crisis for America 


Convoy issue, maintenance 
of Monroe Doctrine become 
increasingly acute problems 


Danger line of the war is seen to be 
moving closer and closer to the United 
States, as Britain and Germany come to 
grips in the Battle of the Atlantic. Sharp- 
ly at issue is the question of using the 
Navy to convoy ships loaded with war ma- 
terials for Britain. 

Adolf Hitler last week proclaimed that 
the Nazi war zone includes 
the waters around Iceland and 


last week that “we must aid Great Britain 
in keeping the lanes of the oceans open.” 

Most members of Congress prefer to 
transfer ships to Britain so as to permit 
Britain to convoy her own ships. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, on the 
other hand, favors direct convoy by the 
United States Navy. He feels that it is 
better to keep the Navy intact as a fight- 
ing unit, ready for action, than to split it 
up by transferring part of it to Britain. 
This in general is the Navy view. 

Navy sentiment for direct convoy was 


hausted. They suggest steps like these: 

1. Extending the American Fleet’s “neu- 
trality patrol” in the Atlantic. With more 
planes and ships available, the Fleet can 
be more effective in spotting German sub- 
marines and raiders. Radio messages sent 
ashore by American ships concerning the 
location of German submarines and raid- 
ers can be picked up by the British, who 
can act accordingly. 

2. Transporting the American-made war 
materials to Newfoundland, and letting 
Britain take them in convoys from there. 

3. Piloting fighter planes, 
bound for England, across the 





extends west to within three 
miles of Greenland—well in- 
side what is generally called 
the Western Hemisphere. He 
warns that any ships entering 
that zone will be considered 
“blockade breakers” for Brit- 
ain and will be sunk. 

Hitler’s new move is con- 
strued as an invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere and a 
challenge to this Government’s 
own special zone of interest. 
Plans have been discussed in 
this country for sending Amer- 
ican war supplies to Iceland, 
to be transferred there to 
British ships and sent on to 
Britain. Hitler now serves no- 
tice that he will oppose any 
such move with force. 

How will the United States 
meet this challenge? The new 
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Atlantic in short hops by way 
of Labrador, Greenland, and 
Iceland. 

4. Using bombing planes to 
transport valuable cargoes like 
vitamin concentrates and del- 
icate war instruments. 

5. Sending more naval pa- 
trol planes to aid in the con- 
voy work, thus relieving pres- 
sure on the destroyers Britain 
now has. 

6. Assembling war supplies 
from both North and South 
America at some central point 
like Puerto Rico, so as to re- 
lease British ships from Amer- 
ican coastwise routes for carry- 
ing them across the Atlantic. 

7. Seizing the German and 
other ships now interned in 
American ports. 

8. Letting United States 
Navy officers and men “volun- 
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around the British Isles, pro- 
claimed by President Roose- 
velt under the Neutrality Act, which 
American ships are forbidden to enter. 
Officials point out that, if this Government 
assents to the blockade of Western Hemi- 
sphere waters, important rights will have 
been surrendered to Hitler. On the other 
hand, if this Government sees fit to ignore 
the Hitler blockade and to send Ameri- 
can cargo ships to Iceland anyway, these 
ships will face the danger of being sent to 
the bottom. Either way, it is held, Hitler’s 
move is intended to prevent American war 
supplies from ever reaching Britain. 
Swift action of some kind is declared to 
be needed if war materials consigned to 
Britain are actually to be delivered. Mrs. 
Roosevelt said in a talk at Albany, Ga., 
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given strong support last week by Col. 
William J. Donovan in a broadcast ad- 
dress. Colonel Donovan’s views were indi- 
rectly indorsed by Secretary Knox, who 
introduced him to his radio audience. Colo- 
nel Donovan said: “It (U.S. aid to Britain) 
is going to mean nothing in winning the 
war unless the goods we produce and ship 
reach their destination. ... Are we going 
to deliver the goods? .... ! Are we pre- 
pared to take the chance? For there is a 
chance. There is a danger, and whatever 
we do we must recognize that the danger 
of attack exists.” 

Opponents of outright use of the Navy 
for convoy purposes point out that alter- 
native possibilities have not yet been ex- 





teer” for service with the Ca- 
nadian Navy, to man the 
cruisers and destroyers this 
country might transfer to Canada. Amer- 
ican ships and American crews would sim- 
ply be operating under the Canadian flag. 
President Roosevelt, on his return from 
a vacation cruise off the coast of Florida, 
will find the convoy issue on the White 
House doorstep. The President has con- 
stitutional power to order the Navy to 
convoy ships. That such a step may be- 
come necessary was tacitly recognized by 
Congress during the debate on the Lend- 
Lease Bill. Every move for explicit dis- 
approval by Congress of such a step was 
voted down. But opinion in Washington 
still is that the President will not order the 
Navy to convoy ships until there is an 
overwhelming public demand for it. 
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ISOLATION VS. INTERNATIONALISM 


The Issues As Defined by Wendell Willkie 


From a speech 


By WENDELL WILLKIE 


The modern history of mankind is the story of a real 
struggle—the struggle to achieve freedom. For hundreds of 
years men have joined in this struggle from all over the 
world, now gaining ground, now losing it, but always 
eventually gaining more than was lost. 

During recent years we have lost much ground. One nation 
after another has fallen before aggressors who believe not in 
freedom, but in military power and economic slavery. The 
men and women in those fallen nations, and the men and 
women in other nations which are fighting for freedom look 
to America. They believe that without the help of America 
their cause will be lost. 

Our country, therefore, bears a great responsibility. We 
must look out across the Atlantic and across the Pacific; we 
must understand what the issues are in those other lands, 
and we must have the courage to act in such a way as to 
turn the tide once more in the direction of freedom. 

I truly believe that, if we do this, our time will go down 
in history not as a time in which ground was lost, but as 
a time in which ground was gained. We are faced with a 
magnificent opportunity. 

From our free discussion of recent international issues, 
there have emerged two contrary points of view. There is the 
isolationist, or continental view, which says that our destiny 
lies entirely within our own shores. And there is the inter- 
nationalist, or oceanic view, which says that our destiny lies 
with the other peoples of the earth. 

There are many issues that separate the isolationists from 
the internationalists. But there is one especially which goes 
to the root of the controversy and sheds a strong and en- 
during light upon the meaning of democracy. And that is 
the issue of trade. 

The isolationist believes that, while international trade 
may be desirable, it is not necessary. He believes that we can 
build a wall around America and that democracy can live 
behind that wall. He believes that America can be made self- 
sufficient and still retain the free way of life. 

But the internationalist denies this. The internationalist 
declares that, to remain free, men must trade with one an- 
other—must trade freely in goods, in ideas, in customs and 
traditions and values of all sorts. 

This is not necessarily because trade represents a certain 
number of dollars. The great value of world trade lies in the 
fact that it is the best guarantee of open, competitive mark- 
ets—markets in which individuals can freely compete, in 
price, in quality and in technological developments, for the 
raising of the standard of living. 

Consider, for instance, what must inevitably happen to 
us if the Axis powers win this war. In that event all of 
Europe will fall under a totalitarian system of government. 
This means that Hitler will also control Africa. From Africa, 
with hundreds of commercial airplanes, he will reach out to 
South America, where in fact he has already begun Fifth- 
Column activities similar to those that wrecked Holland and 
Norway. At the same time Japan will strike southward to 
the East Indies and take possession of many resources, such 


as rubber and tin, upon which our democratic world is 
dependent. 

Thus, if Germany wins, the United States and Canada will 
find themselves almost surrounded by governments hostile 
to our form of government and to our method of trading 
with other people. And in that situation, we shall have two 
choices, both equally fatal: 

We may choose to trade with those hostile governments. 
However, we must remember that our system is based upon 
competition between individuals. The totalitarian system is 
based upon competition between states. Individuals cannot 
compete against states. Hence, if we choose to trade with 
the totalitarians, we ourselves will have to adopt totalitarian 
methods. Our Government will have to tell us what we can 
buy or sell abroad, how much, and at what price. This can 
only end in one way—total control of our markets, our manu- 
facturing, our prices and our labor. We ourselves shall be 
driven to totalitarianism. 

Instead of that, we might choose not to trade with any 
nation. We might try to live within ourselves. But this, 
too, would be fatal. During the last eight years our markets 
have been so small that we have had to subsist by deficit 
financing. 

But, if we had no foreign markets whatever, the need for 
deficit financing would be much greater. Unemployment 
would rise. Free enterprise would be destroyed by unrest and 
by fear. The Government would have to step in to run our 
industries, our enterprises, our jobs, and finally our lives. 
We would lose our freedom in the very process of trying 
to save it. 

And finally, if we were thus virtualiy surrounded by powers 
whose principles were hostile to ours, we would have to keep 
on almost indefinitely building colossal armaments. In order 
to pay for those armaments our debt and our taxes would 
rise to levels which have not yet been dreamed of. And under 
that burden our democratic system would surely collapse. 

The truth is that freedom cannot exist in isolation. Free- 
dom cannot exist in prison. We in the United States, who 
have demonstrated our ability to be free, cannot keep free- 
dom all to ourselves. To remain free we must share freedom 
with others. 

Of course, to hold this position we must have faith; we 
must have faith that men and women like ourselves in other 
lands are fit to be free. We must have faith that, if they are 
helped to freedom, they will be able to govern themselves 
wisely and well. 

Fundamentally, the isolationist lacks this faith. He be- 
lieves that, if men are free to govern themselves, they will 
misgovern themselves; that war and chaos will result, and 
that America should therefore make no effort to help those 
other peoples. 

But, fundamentally, the internationalist has this faith. 
Fundamentally, the internationalist believes that all men 
are, and have a right to be, free; that they can use freedom 
wisely and well, and that the only way to protect freedom 
here in America is to give them that chance. 
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Because American industry is busy filling Govern- 
ment orders for ships and tanks and planes, American 
storekeepers and factory owners can look forward to a 
trade boom in the years immediately ahead. 

The Treasury now is paying out more than $750,000,- 
000 a month for defense, and, before the year ends, 
monthly outlays are expected to reach $1,000,000,000. 
These dollars are going to thousands of persons who have 
had no jobs. Additional thousands are finding more 
dollars each week in their pay envelopes. 

This flow leads to one important reservoir—purchas- 
ing power. The purchasing power of the American peo- 
ple is rising to record heights. The Pictogram shows how 
much greater the buying power will be this year. Last 
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year, wage earners and salaried people had $47,000,000,- 
000 to spend. This year they will receive $53,000,000,- 
000—more than they ever earned before. 

The Department of Commerce reported the national 
income of 1940 at $74,300,000,000. The national income 
of 1941 is estimated to be between $82,000,000,000 and 
$86,000,000,000, better than the record year of 1929, when 
it was just above the $82,000,000,000 mark. 

The effects of this increased purchasing power already 
are being noted. Automobile factories are turning out a’ 
record number of cars and dealers are selling them al- 
most as fast as they arrive. A record volume of retail 
goods is moving across the counters of the nation’s shop- 
keepers. Home construction is increasing. 
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These signs are symptoms of the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are using defense dollars to buy the things 
they want and need. Persons hitherto unemployed are 
buying more food and clothing, moving into homes of 
their own. Workers with better jobs and fatter pay checks 
are buying new automobiles, refrigerators, radios, furni- 
ture, more silk stockings, dresses, shoes, coats and suits. 
More persons are attending motion picture theaters and 
attending more frequently. More will take trips this 
summer, bringing better business to hotels, restaurants, 

. fillmg stations and tourist camps. 


The additional $6,000,000,000 American earners are. 


expected to receive this year promises to spell the differ- 
ence between good business in 1940 and booming busi- 
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ness in 1941. As the defense program accelerates, pur- 
chasing power will increase, and present prospects are 
that business in 1942 will top that of 1941. 

A greater share of these defense dollars, furthermore, 
is expected to go to workers this year than ever before. 
Ordinarily about 63 per cent of the national income is 
paid out in wages and salaries. Because of higher taxes, 
higher pay-roll costs and Government attempts to sit on 
prices, business owners may receive only a trifle more 
than the $9,623,000,000 they received last year in divi- 
dends and interest. Farmers’ incomes are expected to rise 
only moderately. This trend means that trade improve- 
ments will center in cities and towns, where factories are 
working overtime. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 














PATIENCE WITH LABOR 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


If ever there was a time for patience in handling the 
labor problems of America it is today. 

For the American people are growing impatient 
over the large number of disputes that are delaying 
vital work on defense contracts. 

And when impatience finds its outlet in widespread 
demands on the part of the press and the public gen- 
erally for a change in trade union tactics, there is no 
telling to what extremes the pendulum may swing in 
wiping out legitimate rights and privileges. 

The question may appear one-sided but it is not. 
The frailties of human nature are confined neither to 
employers nor employees. The battle for economic 
power has been going on between workers and em- 
ployers for many decades. Intermittently there have 
been excesses which have caused a revulsion of public 
opinion. Labor leaders have sometimes overplayed 
their hand and lost more in a few weeks than they had 
gained in years. 

The nation is in no mood for obstruction. It wants 
production on defense work to go on uninterrupted. It 
is asking employers to make sacrifices. It is asking 
labor unions to make sacrifices. It is asking the youth 
of the land in army camps to make sacrifices. This is 
no time for business as usual or trade unionism as 
usual or picketing as usual or strikes as usual. It is a 
time for the subordination of every interest to the 
public interest. 

How then shall the public interest be ascertained? 
Who will decide for us the duty of Government in the 
labor disputes that have arisen? President Roosevelt 
has taken the necessary first step. He has created a 
national mediation board. 


NEW MEDIATION It has been argued that the new 
BOARD CAN mediation board cannot act till 
ASCERTAIN FACTS. the Secretary of Labor certifies 

the cases. Recently some criti- 
cisms have appeared expressing impatience with the 
Secretary on this point. The adverse comment is based 
on an unfamiliarity with the procedure. The U.S. 
Conciliation Service is a part of the Department of 
Labor. At its head is the most experienced mediator in 
America—Dr. John R. Steelman. It is proper and de- 
sirable that his excellent staff be given an opportunity 
to mediate before a dispute is certified. This will not 
mean long delay but useful groundwork for the 
national mediation board in the event that Dr. Steel- 


man’s experts fail. When the regular mediation ma- 
chinery has heen exhausted, the disputes will be auto- 
matically certified by Dr. Steelman through the office 
of his superior, the Secretary of Labor. 


TEMPORIZING BY The American people are nat- 
PRESIDENT AND urally anxious that no time be 
CONGRESS COSTLY lost in settling the strikes. But 

there are grievances which must 
be tackled and there must be some way to meet them. 
It is the failure of Government to provide an effective 
means of settling these grievances, especially as they 
relate to collective bargaining, which has brought on 
some of the larger strikes. 

For Government now to say that men must return 
to their jobs and allow negotiations to proceed while 
they continue work is logical. But it is not enough. 
There must be an assurance that these questions will 
not be allowed to drag on without settlement. For after 
all, the main leverage which the workers have is the 
right to strike. If they yield it, as has been done in 
Britain, Government must bring into the situation 
pledges of settlement that amount almost to a guar- 
antee that decisions will be made promptly. 

Unfortunately the machinery of Government in 
handling labor disputes is defective. Again the human 
equation enters into the picture. The National Labor 
Relations Board should have been able by judicious 
policy and action to prevent many of the present 
strikes that are delaying defense work. The Board has 
been too zealous on one side of the fence. It has not 
represented the public interest but has considered it- 
self an instrument of labor unions and too often the 
spokesman of one set, namely the industry type 
rather than craft unions. 

President Roosevelt has temporized with the situ- 
ation and so has Congress. The Board’s fundamental 
conception of its duty is wrong. If the language of 
the Wagner Law permits a discretionary interpreta- 
tion of the statute, this is no reason for sensible-mind- 
ed Board members to adopt a narrow construction 
when the public interest demands an objective atti- 
tude. 

If the personnel of the Board is so biased that it 
cannot function in the public interest, it should be 
changed at once. The defects in Labor Board proce- 
dure are numerous but among them are the following: 

1. A refusal to order of its own initiative immediate 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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Most important weapon possessed by Government is power of publicity 
in ascertaining facts behind labor disputes—Defects in Labor 





Board procedure should be remedied at once by Congress. 


elections for collective bargaining agents and to safe- 
guard the interests of all workers in such elections. 

2. A discrimination in favor of national unions as 
contrasted with independent employee organizations. 
This is an abuse of the law’s powers and one of the 
roots of America’s present day disturbances. 

3. Collusion between labor unions and Board offi- 
cials in framing complaints and timing of the an- 
nouncement of decisions to coincide with organization 
campaigns by union organizers. 

4. Wholly unlawful interpretation of the powers of 
the Board as permitting mandatory orders to be is- 
sued in the name of the Government whereby strikers 
must be reinstated even if they commit unlawful acts. 
The Board has encouraged strikes and violence by its 
misguided policies. Not only was the “sit-down” strike 
and seizure of property considered by the Board not 
to be a deterrent in its orders to reinstate strikers, but 
the Board today actually condones the “slow-down.” 

The Labor Board could be a constructive force in 
handling labor disputes and assuring collective bar- 
gaining but it has a warped judgment as to its relation 
to the public interest. The present Board of three has 
two members who have seen some light and are try- 
ing to weed out malfeasance in personnel and staff, 
but the majority is in a constant conflict with the 
minority member. The best thing Congress could do 
would be to create a new board of five at once, thus 
allowing President Roosevelt to reappoint whomever 
he pleased and to add new members. 


LABOR STRIFE 
ENCOURAGED BY 
COURT DECISIONS 


The Labor Board, however, is 
not the only offender. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
by some of its decisions has also 
encouraged labor strife. When the Court narrowly 
construes the statute so as to blind itself to common 
sense, then there is something plainly wrong with the 
legalistic approach. The Court has actually allowed in 
some cases satisfactory relations between employer 
and employee to be upset because of technicalities 
raised by the Labor Board. 

Likewise, Justices Douglas, Reed and Black have in 
a recent case indicated that violence on the picket 
line is of less concern to them than the abstract rights 
of labor. Fortunately, Justices Frankfurter, Murphy, 
Stone, Roberts and Chief Justice Hughes took the op- 
posite view. P 


Not only has the Norris-La Guardia Act been short- 
sightedly construed by the Supreme Court to prevent 
the application of the Sherman Antitrust Law relat- 
ing to restraints of commerce by unions, but now labor, 
confident of friendly interpretations by radical-minded 
judges, is pushing the State legislatures to pass simi- 
lar laws which will virtually prevent the injunction 
process from being used in attempts to preserve order. 


GOVERNMENT When labor unions become ac- 
AND LABOR tive in politics and control the 
MUST CO-OPERATE sheriff’s office and the governor’s 

chair so that troops and police 
are withheld from strike areas as labor unions hire out- 
side strong men to intimidate and coerce and even at- 
tack workers, there must be a change. The American 
people will not be patient much longer while they 
wait for such a change. 

Last week at Bethlehem, Pa., the CIO leaders of 
the strike openly boasted of the violence committed 
against the police. This is the kind of thing which 
makes for vigilantes and lynch rule. It is also the kind 
of thing that converts millions of people into silent 
fascists, ready to approve of a dictatorship some day 
which will deal with unions as they have been dealt 
with in Europe. 

It is to the interest of labor leaders to act as states- 
men, repudiating violence and rowdyism wherever it 
rears its ugly head. It is to the interest of employers 
to avoid giving provocation by endeavoring to use the 
defense contract as a cloak for injury to the cause of 
trade unionism. It is to the interest of Government to 
get the facts and make them public at once. Publicity 
is a more effective weapon than any fiat of Govern- 
ment forbidding strikes or lockouts. 

There is one danger, however. It is that malcon- 
tents will abuse the patience of Government and the 
honest labor leaders by provoking a series of strikes, 
no one of which in itself will delay production very 
long but which in the aggregate constitutes a huge 
system of sabotage against our whole defense program. 

Let us, however, first learn the exact truth about 
these controversies. Congress and the press and the 
Government departments can throw the searchlight of 
scrutiny on what is happening so that responsibility 
for delaying the defense program can be quickly as- 
certained. And once ascertained, the American people 
will lose no time in applying the right remedy. 














HOW EMPLOYES 
CAN GET LOANS 
FOR EMERGENCIES 


employes ask your company for loans in 
emergencies? Is it a problem for you to 
take care of all your workers’ needs? 

How best to help families worried by ex- 
penses too big to be met out of savings or cur- 
rent income has puzzled many executives—and 
many social scientists. The scientists have 
sought a solution in the service provided by the 
modern family finance company. For years 
they have studied the small borrower’s prob- 
lem from every angle. Their recommendations 
have guided the lawmakers responsible for 
modern small loan legislation. 


Money for any worthy purpose 
Most industrial states have now passed Small 
Loan Laws. These laws, written to serve and 
protect the small borrower—make possible the 
operation of a company like Household Finance. 

At Household Finance the responsible worker 
can borrow up to $300 for any worthy purpose. 
No wage assignment is taken. No endorser is 
required. The worker obtains money to tide 
himself over in a simple, private transaction. 

Charges below lawful maximum 
A monthly repayment plan helps the borrower 
to get out of debt without strain or sacrifice. 
The table below shows sample repayment sched- 
ules. Installments include charges at the rate of 
244% per month (less in many territories). 
These charges are substantially below the 


maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws of 
most states. 





WHAT -BORROWER GETS 

















WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 12 16 20 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts| paymts 
$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$_ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.893 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 














Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Borrowers at Household receive help in plan- 
ning their spending in order to avoid unneces- 
sary debt and get more from their incomes. For 
this service Household’s home economists have 
published a series of practical booklets on fam- 
ily budgeting and buying. Many schools and col- 
leges use these booklets as study and reference 
texts. If you employ or supervise men, we would 
like to send you more information about House- 
hold Finance without obligation. Why don’t 
you mail the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 








ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 292 branches in 193 cities 
SSeS BBS SS SS SF SS SSeS SS eS SSeS See 
HouSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-4 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


Neme... 


Add7688... 0c ccccccccvcccccecsccccesseeceesssess 





—— Nhe Congress Week — 


Toward Laws to End Defense Strikes; 
Farm Bloc Revolt Against Low Prices 


Congress is directing its attention more 
and more to the problem of legislative 
curbs on labor. Demands are rising for 
drastic measures to stop strikes in defense 
industries and to slash high initiation fees 
where workers have to be union members 
to obtain employment on defense projects. 
Prolabor Senators and Representatives in 
increasing numbers are warning labor that, 
unless it ceases obstruction of the defense 
program, all its hard-won gains may be 
taken away. 

Straws that show the congressional 
mood: Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Texas, Chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, which has been investigating 
the strike situation, hinted last week that 
the Committee would vote to send those 
responsible for strikes to the electric chair, 
if it felt such a step were necessary. Rep- 
resentative Howard W. Smith (Dem.), of 
Virginia, asked revival of his Special House 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board to try to get action 
on Wagner Act changes. Representative 
Cox (Dem.), of Georgia, proposed that 
strikers be drafted and sent back to work 
under Army direction. Senator Byrd 
(Dem.), of Virginia, attacked union mem- 
bership fees and demanded that the re- 
cently established National Mediation 
Board be given power to enforce its de- 
cisions. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, 
Chairman of the Senate Labor Committee 
and staunchly prolabor, observed that 
“the rights gained by many people may 
be destroyed by the ill-advised acts of a 
few.” Representative Healey (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, coauthor of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, said: “Congress is leaning 
toward pretty drastic legislation, which I 
hope will not be enacted because it would 
be destructive of personal liberties.” Rep- 
resentative Ramspeck (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
said that, much as he regretted it, legisla- 
tion appeared certain unless strikes were 
stopped and union membership fees were 
reduced. 

Farm bloc revolt. Growing dissatis- 
faction among farmers over loss of export 
markets and continued low prices for farm 
products caused the Senate farm bloc to 
take the bit in its teeth last week. Result: 
The Senate Appropriations Committee 
voted $450,000,000 for parity payments 
for farmers as contrasted with $212,000,- 
000 in the bill as it came over from the 
House. The limit on Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation farm rehabilitation 
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loans was increased from $100,000,000 to 
$125,000,000, and $135,000,000 instead of 
$100,000,000 was voted to continue food 
and cotton stamp plans. When the smoke 
had cleared, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee had increased the total carried 
in the Agriculture Department bill from 
$1,500,000,000 to nearly $2,000,000,000, 
adding $445,000,000 to budget estimates. 
Leader of the revolt was Senator Russell 
(Dem.) , of Georgia. 

Action of the Committee was in one 
sense an answer to President Roosevelt’s 
unwillingness to use artificial means to in- 
crease prices of farm products. Another 
answer came from the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, which voted unanimous ap- 
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SENATOR RUSSELL 
Still an issue . . . Argentine beef 


proval of a bill offered by Senator Bank- 
head (Dem.), of Alabama, providing for 
100 per cent parity loans on cotton, wheat, 
rice and tobacco and loans on corn of 85 
per cent of parity. The bill would boost 
cash income of producers of these five 
major crops by an estimated $800,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Meanwhile, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee arranged to begin hearings on the 
whole question of an artificial price struc- 
ture for farm commodities with a view to 
drawing up legislation. 

St. Lawrence Seaway. A major fight 
is brewing in Congress over the agreement 
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with Canada for development of the St. 
Lawrence River power and seaway proj- 
ect. White House contention is that op- 
position centers in the railroads and power 
companies, but labor groups, coal pro- 
ducers, Great Lakes carriers and others 
are lined up against the agreement. Middle 
Western farm interests, previously the 
chief supporters of the seaway, now are 
divided on it. Administration leaders still 
hope for congressional approval. It is 
possible, however, that they will have to 
abandon the project. 

Argentine beef. Legislative progress 
slowed last week on $7,850,000,000 of de- 
fense appropriations as Congress wrestled 
with a proposal to prohibit purchase by 
the Army and Navy of Argentine canned 
beef. Representatives from Western cattle 
States had the House write into the $3,446,- 
000,000 Navy Department appropriation 
Bill a ban on purchase of this product 
by the Navy and into the $4,400,000,000 
Fifth Supplemental Defense Appropria- 
tion Bill a prohibition applying to both 
services. 

Administration efforts to strike the ban 
from the Navy bill first lost on a tie vote 
when Vice President Wallace was absent. 
Last week, Senator Russell was permitted 
to be recorded as voting against the prohi- 
bition, with the result that the Navy bill 
went to conference without it. 

Following a plea by Under Secretary of 
State Welles, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee deleted the prohibition from 
the Fifth Supplemental Bill. Mr. Welles 
argued for better Good Neighbor relations 
with the Argentine. His purpose: not to 
supply ammunition to Nazi agents operat- 
ing in that country. 

Air line subsidy. A controversy arose 
over the $1,150,000,000 Treasury-Post Of- 
fice Appropriation Bill when the Senate 
Appropriations Committee wrote into the 
bill an $800,000 subsidy to enable the Amer- 
ican Export Airlines to make one trip a 
week to Lisbon, Portugal, when it begins 
operations next November. The Commit- 
tee also voted $416,000 to subsidize one 
additional weekly trip to Lisbon by Pan 
American Airways. Senator Tydings 
(Dem.) , of Maryland, opposed subsidizing 
competition with Pan American, saying 
the company would have plenty of foreign 
competition after the war, and that the 
Government should strengthen its position. 
Proponents of subsidy for American Ex- 
port argued transatlantic air service would 
grow to such proportions that no one com- 
pany should enjoy monopoly. 

Other appropriations. Congress com- 
pleted action on the $7,000,000,000 for- 
eign-aid bill and the $191,000,000 First 
Deficiency Bill, carrying $75,000,000 for 
defense housing, and rushed through the 
final stages the $1,415,000,000 Independ- 
ent Offices Bill. The House passed a bill 
appropriating $221,000,000 for civil func- 
tions of the War Department, including 
funds to continue work on the third set 
of locks for the Panama Canal. 
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“What’s all this—a music 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


e “Not at all! . . . The purpose of this marvelous mechanism 
is protection — 


e “This is a Nationat Window-Posting Machine, generally 
used by stores for keeping time-payment accounts. The only 
one made that prints a ledger card, receipt book, posting 
voucher and journal all at once —computes new balance, accu- 
mulates the amount, counts and classifies the transaction—” 


e “My word! Can it talk?” 








e “No, not quite, but it can make friends — because it gives 
fast service and accurate statements to customers. And protects 
the management and the cashiers by accumulating locked-in 
totals of all transactions — 


e 
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e “Nationat makes other machines, too, a complete line for 
all businesses from banks to stores to schools. Machines 
designed to save time, avoid error, cut costs, increase net profits— 
@ “Machines for listing, posting, proving, analyzing, book- 
keeping, check writing, remittance control and more —” 

© “Controt! That sells ME! .. . I'll tell all my friends.” 


e “And remember—these machines pay for themselves many 
times over! They are made by the makers of NaTionax Cash 
Registers — sold and serviced by specialists. Whatever your 
problem, see Nationat first!”. . . Call the local office TODAY. 


INVESTIGATE | > 

















ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 











THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY * DAYTON, ao 
Cash Registers ° Posting Machines °* Check-Writing and — — 
Bank-Bookkeeping Machines * Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines * Analysis 
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Should U.S. Act to Assure That War Supplies 
Reach Britain Through the German Blockade? 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


Retired; Washington, D.C.; Former Com- 
mander U.S. Naval Forces in European 
Waters; Former Member, General Board 
of Navy, 


answers: 

My answer is to send American war sup- 
plies to England in vessels convoyed by 
American ships of war. Of course, this is 
an act of war—or becomes so if the convoy 
is attacked—but it is no more so than to 
allow British ships of war to be repaired in 
our Government navy yards, practically 
making those navy yards bases of opera- 
tion against the Axis. 

To put it plainly, the policy of the Unit- 
ed States is to defeat Hitler, and correct 
strategy requires that we make every ef- 
fort to do this while the British fleet in the 
Atlantic enables us to keep Japan in check 
with our fleet in the Pacific. 


Senator Wheeler 


(Dem.), Mont.; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce; Former 
Progressive Party Nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent; Leader of Opposition to Lend-Lease 
Bill, 


answers: 

I do not believe we should send mate- 
rials to the German blockade, unless we 
want to actively participate in the war. 

I realized from the first, after the Lend- 
Lease Bill passed, that the next step would 
be that the warmongers in this country 
would cry for convoys, and everybody rec- 
ognizes the fact that convoys mean war. 
If that is what the Administration wants, 
they should be honest about it, and ask 
Congress for a declaration of war. 

The warmongers of this country who 
keep writing to the American people and 
saying they are for peace, when they are 
really for war, should stop fooling the 
people. 


Daniel Willard 


BALTIMORE, MD.; President, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad; Chairman, War Industries 
Board and Advisory Commission of Coun- 
cil of National Defense in World War, 


answers: 


In response to your desire for a brief ex- 
pression from me in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Should the United States take steps 
to assure that lend-lease war materials 
reach Britain through the German block- 
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With the lend-lease program of 
aid to Britain in operation, the 
problem has arisen of assuring 
that shipments of war materials 
from the United States actually 
reach their destination despite 
German threats to block them. To 
obtain a cross section of authori- 
tative opinion, The United States 
News sent to leading naval and 





military experts, industrialists and 
members of congressional com- 
mittees handling such matters this 
question: 

Should the United States 
take steps fo assure that lend- 
lease war materials reach 
Britain through the German 
blockade? If so, what steps? 
Answers are presented here. 











SENATOR WHEELER 


ade?” I will say that I am in favor of the 
Government taking effective action, if nec- 
essary. 


Rep. A. J. May 


(Dem.), Ky.; Chairman, House Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


answers: 


We may as well become realists, since we 
are face to face with the strictest realities. 
England’s battle fleet has its hands full in 
the Mediterranean, and in maintaining the 
status quo in Suez and Singapore. Its sea 
lanes are being seriously obstructed in the 
North Atlantic. 

Germany has seized and greatly in- 
creased her control of the coastal fortifica- 
tions on the continent of Europe from 
Spain to the Arctic Ocean. No formidable 
opposition can come from the now-con- 
quered countries of Europe to annoy her 
from within. Thus, England may have a 
full-time job in maintaining her present 
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blockade, the effectiveness of which is not 
yet proven. The shipping losses of Eng- 
land, her allies and neutral nations since 
the war began far exceed five million tons. 

In the face of these facts, is it not folly 
to appropriate billions for the production 
of war supplies to England and other de- 
mocracies and then allow them to be de- 
stroyed en route? I am not now, for policy 
reasons, naming a method of accomplish- 
ing this necessary result, but, in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity, let us do it, whatever it 
takes. Why roll the materials out of this 
“arsenal of democracy” only to be dumped 
into the Atlantic? 


Henry Breckinridge 


NEW YORK CITY; Former President, Navy 
League of U.S.; Former Assistant Secretary 
of War, 


answers: 


The United States should take any steps 
“necessary to insure prompt delivery of 
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war materials to the Allies.” The settled 
foreign policy of the United States is to 
give effective aid to Britain in resisting 
Hitler’s all-out assault on the freedom of 
humanity. 

Ineffective aid is futile. The survival 
of freedom depends upon the destruc- 
tion of Hitler. I feel that the ways and 
means of insuring prompt delivery well 
may be left to the appropriate officials of 
the Government of the United States. 


Vice Admiral John H. Dayton 


Re.ired; Jamestown, R.1.; Former Com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Forces, Europe, 
answers: 
My answer is Yes, before it is too late, 
using all our Navy that can be spared, 
considering the situation in Eastern Asia. 


Maj. Gen. William Crozier 


Retired; Washington, D.C.; Chief of Ord- 
nance in World War; Former Member, War 
Council in France and Italy; Former Presi- 
dent, Army War College, 


answers: 


I am strongly of the opinion that the 
United States, for the purpose mentioned 
in your question, should employ, if nec- 
essary, all the appropriate force which the 
country can bring to bear. 


Ford A. Carpenter 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; Aeronautic and 
Meteorological Expert; Lecturer at Military, 
Naval and Other Institutions, 


answers: 


History shows that halfway measures 
are invitations to the disastrous defeat of 
any objective. The United States has over- 
whelmingly decided to preserve democracy 
by pledging vital military and material aid 
to Britain. Britain is all but helpless to get 
this aid; therefore, the United States should 
vitalize this self-preservation gesture by 
convoying supplies and equipment by our 
efficient sea and air forces in American 
bottoms. 

This would undoubtedly plunge the 
United States into war but would imme- 
diately precipitate internal and external 
ulterior threatenings, to our present and 
future advantage. No other nation has the 
trained meteorological and aeronautical 
efficient personnel and abundant resources. 


F. R. Bigelow 


ST. PAUL, MINN.; Chairman of the Board, 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co.; 
Director, 9th Federal Reserve Bank, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I think the United States should take 
every possible step to insure the delivery 
of war materials and food to Great Brit- 
ain, even to the extent of using our Navy 
and air force. If that means war, let us 
make the best of it. 
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Don't leave it all to your 
watchman! 
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Help him keep out thieves, 
saboteurs, marauders—enclose your 
plant with Cyclone Fence 


EVER before has it been so'important to guard your 

plant closely 24 hours a day. The surest way to 
have full protection day and night is to put a high barrier 
of Cyclone Fence around every bit of your property. Then 
your watchman can check every person, and every load 
that passes through the gates. 

U-S-S Cyclone Fence is chosen by more plant owners 
than any other fence. For they know there’s real economy 
in fence that will function properly year after year with 
practically no upkeep. Cyclone Fence is built for dura- 
bility. The copper steel wire mesh is galvanized after 
weaving, to prevent cracks which would allow rust to start. 
Husky H-column posts are set in concrete bases that frost 
won't budge. Gates swing freely on ball-and-socket hinges 
so mounted that the weight of the gate does not hang from 
the post, but is carried directly to a solid concrete base. 
QUICK DELIVERY —Our huge production facilities enable us 
to meet almost any emergency delivery requirement. And 
our erection service provides the skill of trustworthy, fac- 
tory-trained men who build fence quickly—and right. 

Perhaps you wonder about the cost. We can give you 
fence of famous Cyclone quality at a price comparable to 
any of similar designs. That’s why it is important that 
you get a Cyclone estimate before you buy any fence. 
Write now—there’s no obligation. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, Ill., Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 








CYCLONE’S sturdy 
spring coupling com- 
pensates for expansion 
and contraction of top 
rails due to extreme 
temperature changes. It 
prevents bending or 
breaking of rails — re- 
duces upkeep costs. 





THIS SYMBOL repre- 
sents the finest quality 
galvaniz ing money can 
buy. “12M” fights rust, 
makes your fence last 
longer and saves you 
money. Get the facts 
about Cyclone’s “12M” 
galvanizing before you 
buy any fence. 








| 32-Page Book on Fence 











CYCLONE FENCE 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- Name 
cations and illustrations. 


feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


Shows 14 types—for home, Address.......... 
school, playground, and busi- ; 
ness. Whether you need a few City VOL CODOCO COTS 


Waukegan, Ill. Dert. E-41 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘ 7 our 
Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.’ 


ececsecocce ee 
I am interested in fencing: 
tate; 1) Playground; [) Residence; [ School. 


Approximately ... 


C) Industrial; (1) Es- 





CYCLONE FENCE 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT: 
An Appraisal by the Press 


Submission to Congress of an agreement 
with Canada for construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway-power project arouses 
opposition from about three-fourths of the 
commenting press. The minority is of 
the belief that the advantages to be 
derived from the project warrant its ap- 
proval now. 

Opponents of the plan contend that the 
seaway and power plants could not be 
completed in time to contribute to the 
defense drive and that the millions of dol- 
lars required could be better used in pro- 
duction of war supplies. Supporters be- 
lieve the project would be of immense 
value in opening the Middle West to sea 
traffic and in permitting construction of 
seagoing ships on the Great Lakes in times 
of emergency such as the present. 

“When the civic and political leaders of 
the Middle West launched their campaign 
for the development of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway a decade and a half ago,” says 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), 
“they made out a very impressive case, but 
that section of the country was not able 
to bring about the improvement, in spite 
of its argument that the incidental develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power would repay 
the cost of the project.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
maintains that “it is certainly imperative 
that past enthusiasms and dreams of fu- 
ture social usefulness should not lead to 
the diversion to this business of defense 





energies that would be more efficiently 
employed, from the strict viewpoint of de- 
fense, in other ways.” 

A similar contention is made by the 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal (Ind.) with 
the statement: “We question whether pre- 
cious man power and materials should be 
used now on an enterprise which can be 
of no value whatever before the summer 
of 1945. In view of the pressing need for 
labor in shipbuilding and other fields of 
defense industry, it is doubtful that suffi- 
cient men could be found to get the canal 
dug within four years.” 

“The argument advanced now,” in the 
opinion of the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.), “is the prospect of establishing 
shipyards on the Great Lakes, where 
ocean-going vessels could be constructed 
beyond reach of air raids. There may be 
something in that.” 

“Suffice it to say,” says the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), “that the cost 
is huge, that both the waterway and the 
electric plant will be closed by ice several 
months a year, and that it will throw at 
least 100,000 men in railroads and mining 
out of work, as well as others in utilities 
and shipping. There is at present standing 
idle at Niagara Falls a power plant capa- 
ble of producing all the current likely to 
be needed in that area. We hope that 
Congress will realize the folly of the proj- 
ect at this time.” 


The Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.) 
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‘YOU'LL HAVE TO WAIT, BUD’ 


contends: “The defense arguments col- 
lapse entirely when the actual situation is 
realized. The President talks about the 
need for more power in the near future. 
He does not state that it would take much 
less time to construct steam plants than 
the water-power plants.” 

“We are now faced with an emergency,” 
argues the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) , 
“and it is with an emergency that the 
President deals. Great as our danger is, 
Britain’s is greater. Suppose those who 
are guiding the destiny of Britain were 
asked whether the St. Lawrence power 
and navigation should be developed now 
at all costs. Would they advocate it in 
preference to more planes, more ships, 
more guns, more direct material aid? We 
doubt it.” 

“Tt is a doubtful project,” according to 
the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “and 
this is no time for wasting money on 
such schemes. We must spend a lot for es- 
sential means of defense, such as planes, 
tanks and guns. The national debt will 
mount. That is all the more reason for 
watching the dollars spent for nonessential 
measures.” 

“It is a project,” as viewed by the Co- 
lumbus (O.) Evening Dispatch (Ind.), 
“that, from the point of view of the great 
inland communities situated on or near 
the Great Lakes, from Duluth to Buffalo, 
is sure to find favor. It gives the great 
Middle West an outlet to the sea. It tends 
to further the close relationship between 
the United States and Canada,” 

“There is little doubt,” in the judgment 
of the Goshen (Ind.) News-Democrat 
(Ind.), “that a majority vote for the 
measure could be won in the war hysteria.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Defense Strikes, High Union Fees: 
How Editors View the Problem 


Blame for many of the strikes and high 
union admission fees that have been ham- 
pering defense industries is placed by about 
half the commenting press on greedy and 
unpatriotic labor leaders who have ob- 
tained control of unions. Some commenta- 
tors believe actual sabotage is involved. 
The remainder of the editors, while de- 
ploring the work stoppages, emphasize that 
the bulk of organized labor consists of loy- 
al workmen and that some unions have 
made definite agreements to forego strikes 
during the defense emergency. 

“The conviction is growing stronger,” 
according to the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph 
(Dem.), “that subversive influences are 
behind some strikes. Many of them are 
motivated simply by the desire to fatten 
the union treasuries, although the safety of 
the Government and people is thereby im- 
periled. But there can be little doubt that 
sinister designs to hamstring aid to the 
democracies are present in other cases of 
labor action.” 

It is pointed out by the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) that “even an out- 
standing liberal leader like Senator Nor- 
ris, aroused by reports that have come to 
him from many sources of union admission 
fees running from $50 to $250, has been 
moved to plead with the heads of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO to do what they can to stop a practice 
that is hurting the cause of all labor.” 
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“A strike-worried nation,” declares the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press (Ind.), “will 
note with relief and satisfaction the agree- 
ment signed by the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers (AFL) 
with the Painting and Decorating Contrac- 
tors of America. The agreement prohibits 
strikes and lockouts on defense jobs any- 
where in the country. The union pledges 
not to raise wage rates after a defense 
project has been started or to jack up 
dues or initiation fees.” 

Charging “sabotage at Army camps,” 
the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) adds: 
“Public money is being appropriated by 
Congress, without stint, to assure _first- 


Sweigert for San Francisco Chronicle 
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class work and protect the Government 
and the men occupying military barracks 
against the consequences of cheating 
through poor materia! and workmanship. 
There are, also, plenty of idle men walk- 
ing the streets with the technical or craft 
knowledge, as well as loyalty, not only to 
detect but prevent carelessness or sabo- 
tage.” That paper asks: “What’s wrong 
with the supervision while Army camps 
are being built and in protecting them 
after they have been completed?” 

Praise is given by the Richmond (Va.) 
News-Leader (Dem.) to the “stand of the 
sane, patriotic elements in labor.” The 
News-Leader continues: “The radicals and 
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ENOUGH’S ENOUGH 


the racketeers are on a different footing. 
They have no grip on some unions and 
scarcely appear in the picture at all. Where 
these crooks dominate unions, they make 
unending trouble. They are as utterly lack- 
ing in patriotism as is the lowest type of 
industrial profiteer. Some of the racketeers 
are quite capable of selling out their union 
or their country or both.” 

On the subject of Senator Norris’s warn- 
ing regarding excessive union fees, the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.) comments: 
“Labor’s leadership would do well to heed 
this warning from a friend of labor. Pub- 
lic opinion can see no justification in 
union practices which serve to deny to a 
man the right to work and to rob the 
nation of skilled services at a time when 
it has need of them.” 

“The nation no more can tolerate a tie- 
up of a necessary industry by strike or 
lockout,” concludes the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.), “than it could al- 
low the blocking of the Army’s march. The 
men at lathes and in foundries, on work 
benches, in assembly shops and shipyards 
are soldiers in this war. They must be 
supplied with tools and materials and kept 
at work. To that end the industrialists 
rightly insist that profiteering be elim- 
inated—whether in the form of profits or 
wages.” 

“There is nothing organized labor can 
do now,” in the judgment of the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) Journal (Dem.), “that will 
be of greater help to it in the winning of 
the goodwill of the American public than 
to substitute for the strike the more peace- 
ful method of mediation and arbitration in 
dealing with employers.” 
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The Record of Defense Strikes: 


Nearly 10,000,000 Man-Hours 


Strikes stopped work for all or part of 
last week on 37 defense projects, raising 
the total time lost since January 1 to 
nearly 10,000,000 man-hours. The record 
kept by the War Department is based on 
a five-day work week, eight-hour day. It 
shows: for January, 1,201,688 man-hours 
lost; for February, 3,750,840 man-hours 
lost; for March, 4,800,000 man-hours lost. 
This record includes industries engaged in 
defense manufacturing only. (See page 
11.) 

Most important to defense production 
of last week’s stoppages was the walkout 
of several thousand Congress of Indus- 


Lost 


trial Organizations members at the main 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Production was halted on basic steel con- 
tracts for both Army and Navy. This steel 
is needed for the manufacture of shells, 
bombs, armor plate. More than $1,500,- 
000,000 in defense contracts are held by 
Bethlehem. 


Other stoppages during the week delayed 
production of ammunition, airplane parts, 
drills, machine tools, machine-gun ammu- 
nition, electrical equipment, turbines, gen- 
erators, tractors, mortars, truck frames, 
chemicals, howitzers, lumber, radio equip- 
ment. 


The list of strikes in defense industries this week follows. Figures in parentheses 
indicate the approximate number of employes involved in each stoppage where such 


figures are available. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BvuILDING TRADES: 
Army Air Base, Everett, Wash. (110) 
Chrysler Tank Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 
Curtiss-Wright Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Small Arms Ammunition Plant, St. 
Louis, Mo. (120) 
Todd-Galveston Dry Docks, Inc., Gal- 
veston, Tex. (125) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Cornell-Dubilier Electrical Corp., Plain- 
field, N. J. (2,400) 
General Instrument Corp., Elizabeth, 
N. J. (1,400) 
Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, 
Til. (500) 
Metal TRADES: 
Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
irre, Furniture Co., Cleveland, O. 
(160) 
Overly-Hautz Co., Cleveland, O. (100) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (7,800) 
Central Screw Co., Cleveland, O. (275) 
Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (225) 
Harvill Aircraft Die Casting Co., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. (400) 
Federal Motor Truck Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. (500) 
a Motors Corp., Oakland, Calif. 


400) 
Midland Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. (1,700) 
egy | Ohio Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, O. (800) 
Ray Day Piston & Condenser Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 
ELectTricaAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Duroyd Gasket & Die Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (23) 
FarM EQuiIpPMENT WORKERS: 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Rock Falls, Ill, and Richmond, Ind. 
(10,000) 
MINE WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. (1,300) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
(18,000); Johnstown, Pa. (10,000); Los 
Angeles, Calif. (120) 
J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (1,500) 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (60) 
Suepenter Steel Co., Kenilworth, N. J. 
(150) 
Pressed Steel Car Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
vw G. Flagg Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
(800) 
Sterling Brass Co., Cleveland, O. (110) 
Universal Cyclops Steel Co., Bridgeville, 
Pa. (1,400) 
Walworth Company, Boston, Mass, (700) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Utica Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. (1,000) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Telescope Folding Furniture Co., Gran- 
ville, N. Y. 
Vanadium Corporation of America, 
Bridgeville, Pa. (400) 
Wood Towing Corp., Norfolk, Va. 


Total: 11 AFL strikes involving more Total: 26 CIO strikes involving more 


than 5,000 employes. 
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than 58,000 employes. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


Pattern of some things to come is to be found by businessmen in formal rec- 
ommendations of TNEC (Temporary National Economic Committee). 

After three years of study and at a cost of more than $1,000, 000, TNEC 
comes up, essentially, with these conclusionS.... 

1. A system of free, private enterprise is the best system. 

2. To make this system work, there must be a relatively free market in 
which competition can work to fix prices and to eliminate the unfit. 

5. In order for competition to work, Government must make sure that the big 
corporations do not take advantage of small corporations and must establish a 
police system to supervise privately administered prices. 

4. Incentive taxation is one means through which young industries can be 
encouraged. 

5. Use of some method of federal charter for corporations is needed to sim- 
plify the Government's problem of enforcing competition and of disciplining cor- 
porations and officers of those corporations who do not follow the rules. 




















Most important point is that Senator O'Mahoney and his TNEC favor a maximum 
amount of price rivalry in industry and a minimum amount of Government control. 

This means in brief.... 

Bigger and better antitrust laws, and less and less New Deal planning. 

A cold shoulder for the cartel system of operating big business that fits 
into the pattern of fascism. ~ 

Little sympathy for vast Government spending as a means of stimulating ac- 
tivity in a rigid economic system, with emphasis, rather, on keeping that system 
elastic, through use of the free market place. 











Only trouble with recommendations of TNEC is that they fit a peacetime sit- 
uation; not a wartime situation. 

In a period of war or armament, emphasis turns to Government planning of 
industry's effort--to price controls, priority controls, investment controls, 
foreign trade controls. 

The result usually is that..e.. 

1. The drift toward a controlled industry and a controlled finance that 
comes in wartime is difficult to reverse when peace returns. 

2. Tendency toward concentration of industry and finance that is stimulated 
under pressure of the emergency continues to show itself when the emergency ends. 

For example: Antitrust law enforcement now is being eased at points where 
defense industries may be affected. Need for fast production is causing Govern- 
ment to concentrate defense orders in big industries able to fill those orders 
most speedily. Need of keeping a resulting boom under control forces Government 
to step in with price and priority and foreign trade regulations. 

; TNEC may be making its recommendations just at a time when the tide is run- 
ning against chance of their acceptance. 











Great unknown in today's business situation is the exact size of inventories; 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


the volume of materials and of goods in the hands of industry and trade. 

Best available estimate from Government sources is this.... 

Retailers and wholesalers have on hand $7,700,000,000 worth of goods, or an 
increase of $400,000,000 since January, 1940. 

Manufacturers have on hand $12,900,000,000 worth of goods, or an increase 
of $1,200,000,000 since January, 1940. 

Total inventory value is set at $20,600,000,000, an increase of $1,600,000,- 
000 over a year ago. Big question: Is this inventory accumulation excessive; is 
it too large in view of probable demands for goods? 

View of Government analysts is that it is far from excessive; that the idea 
of much current production going into trade and industrial inventories is wrong. 








Real building of inventories is in military equipment. 

Vast stores of aircraft, of ships, of guns, of ammunition are accumulating 
here and abroad. War goods are being destroyed or used up at a rate far under 
the last war. 

This means: Full impact of war production on American industry still is not 
being felt; still is to come. 

When war materials are moving rapidly into use or into export, the effect on 
prices will become much more apparent. Now: These goods and commodities are go- 
ing heavily into store. Then: These goods and commodities will be flowing out of 
the country and out of sight. Markets will tend to reflect this change. 











Emphasis now will be upon getting war goods out of U.S. into the hands of 
users of those goods. 

Emphasis until now has been upon gearing American industry to produce 
goods; upon a shift-over from peacetime to wartime production. 

All _ signs point to a more active phase in the war. There will be more de=- 
struction at sea; more use of aircraft for fighting; more intense military ac= 
tivity in Europe and Asia. American goods will figure prominently wherever 
there is activity. The shift in war materials is to be out of inventory into use. 











Shape of the war economy for U.S. now is becoming clear. 

It's to include.... 

Investment: Initial planning is on the basis of $40,000,000,000 of arms in- 
vestment to cover a three-year period, with more available when needed. 

OPM: To guide this investment into industry the Knudsen-Hillman organiza- 
tion will continue to function as the production prodder. 

Priority control: This function, making sure that first things get done 
first, now is part of OPM. It may be moved out to be merged with new price- 
control machinery. 

Price control: To be shaped up and provided with strong powers. Prospect 
is that price and priority control together will be used to guide the arms effort. 

Lend-lease: Intent is to create a separate organization to handle the deals 
through which American goods will find their way to Britain and elsewhere. 

Very few business enterprises will escape being touched by some piece of 
Government machinery during the period ahead. But: Best advice is not to wait 
for Government to solve individual supply and price problems. Reason is that 


Government is waiting to be pushed into action; is letting situations get out of 
hand before moving in on them. 














Output of U.S. industry continues to expand under pressure of armament or-=- 
ders and demands of civilians with increasing amounts of money to spend. 
FRB production index now is around 141, and pointed upward. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT engage an accountant 
to examine your registration statement for 
a new securities issue and expect the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to re- 
gard him as an “independent” auditor if 
you sign an agreement to indemnify the 
accountant for any losses or damages he 
might suffer as a result of his errors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus-fixed-fee de- 
fense contractor, obtain refund from the 
Government for State unemployment in- 
surance taxes you pay your workers on 
the contract. The Comptroller General 
rules that such reimbursements are lawful. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now neglect to supply the 
Price Stabilization Division with weekly 
inventories and monthly sales reports of 
your machine tools. An amended regula- 
tion provides that machine-tool dealers 
need file only one inventory, and report 
later on the sale of each tool in stock. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN avoid paying federal estate 
taxes on the value of trusts if the trusts 
provide that, in the event all beneficiaries 
die, the principal shall go to the grantor’s 
next of kin. This ruling has been made by 
a federal circuit court of appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
Social Security taxes on the wages of the 
men you employ as a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
defense contractor. The Internal Revenue 
Bureau rules that such contractors are 
liable to the levies on pay rolls. 


* & * 


YOU CANNOT, with certainty, alter 
your wage plans to avoid increased labor 
costs as the result of the Wage-Hour Law, 
even if your minimums are ‘above those 
required by law. Although a Texas court 
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NOW EASTERN AIR LINES 
SAVES MORE TIME FOR YOU 


They have installed, as a 
special service to passengers, 
the new Remington Dual—the 
only electric shaver that 
shaves in 90 seconds! 





Now Eastern Air Lines together only with single-head shavers— 
with most of this country’s leading stop in at your dealer’s today and 
air lines carry Remington Duals ask totry the Remington Dual. Re- 
aboard all their planes asa conve- member,too,totry the Remington 
nience to passengers. Dualthe nexttimeyoufly on Eastern 

Why? Because just as flying is Air Lines. Just ask the Flight- 
the fastest way to travel, so is the Steward for the 90-second shaver. 
Remington Dual the fastest wayto You'll find out what modern 
get a close, complete shave. shaving comfort is really like. 

The Remington Dual has 109% General Shaver Division of Rem- 
more cuttinglengththananyother ington Rand Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
shaver. You can get a complete Service Stations located at Rem- 
shave in as little as 90 seconds,as ington Rand Offices in more than 
proved by impartial testsmade by 130 cities. 
the U. S. Testing Com- 
pany. 

If you’ve never tried 
electric shaving before 
—or if you’ve tried it 





REMINGTON DUAL*15z.. 























American 


Trade “Embassies” 


WENTY-SEVEN years ago The 

National City Bank of New 
York opened a branch in Buenos Aires — the 
first of 42 Latin-American units and the first 
American national bank to be established in the 
foreign field. This was the most important step 
taken by National City to accumulate knowledge, 
experience, and “know how” in respect to business 
in Latin America. 


The Americas are daily drawing closer. Our Latin- 
American trade“embassies” are in a unique position 
to serve industry and trade. Standing at the cross- 
roads of commerce, they are staffed by men and 
women who speak the language and are familiar 
with the customs. They know conditions and busi- 
ness requirements in their respective countries. 


Working hand in hand with these “embassies” of 
trade in Latin America is a special group of 
National City officials at Head Office exclusively 
engaged in handling Latin-American relationships. 
They are available for your consultation and 
guidance. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 


70 Branches in Greater New York 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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has held that such alterations are not vio- 
lations of the law, a federal court in Minne- 
sota has ruled otherwise in a case where an 
employer changed the base rate of pay so 
that total wages equaled those paid be- 
fore the Wage-Hour Law was enacted. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without risking action 
under the Wagner Act, independently of- 
fer your employes wage or hour conces- 
sions during the period when you are ne- 
gotiating with a union on these matters. 
A federal circuit court recently upheld a 
Labor Board ruling that an employer re- 


-fused to bargain when he posted notice of 


a vacation plan before he reached an 
agreement with the union on this matter. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, apparently, employ as sales- 
men men who sell your products from 
trucks and not observe the maximum hour 
and overtime provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Law. A federal circuit court has held that 
these salesmen should be classified as “out- 
side salesmen,” exempt from hour and 
overtime provisions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely incorporate into 
your bargaining contract basic rules that 
ordinarily go into union constitutions. In- 
corporation of such rules in a contract, the 
Labor Board holds, implies employer par- 
ticipation in union management, which is 
outlawed by the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always discharge your 
employes for insubordination. The Labor 
Board holds in one case that a “partial 
strike” is protected by the Wagner Act. 
Refusal by two employes to do a job opened 
through the discharge of a union leader 
was a “partial strike,” the Board held, 
and the discharges were discriminatory. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell your product at a re- 
duced price, to meet prices of a competi- 
tor, without violating the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. A federal district court rules 
that the act does not ban reductions in 
price unless made for the purpose of dis- 


criminating between competitive buyers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, after April 15, export 
oils and fats vital for lubricating materials 
without an export license from the Export 
Control Administration. License control ex- 
tends to animal, fish and vegetable oils and 
fats, cork, detonators and blasting caps. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to make 
counter proposals when a union requests 
them at bargaining conferences. A federal 
circuit court holds that such action 
amounts to refusal to bargain under the 
Wagner Act. 
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TURNING BRITISH ASSETS INTO ARMS 


How American Properties Are Being Sold to Help Meet War Costs 


Conflicting views on 
the wisdom of weakening 
Britain's financial position 


During the second World War, as in the 
first, England has been selling stocks and 
bonds in American companies owned by 
British subjects to raise money to help pay 
for armament bought in this country. Re- 
cently, England has started something that 
she did not do to any large extent in 
the first World War—liquidating directly 
owned American properties. 

Sir Edward Peacock, special representa- 
tive of the British Government, flew to this 
country by Clipper two months ago to ar- 
range these deals. First to go on the auc- 
tion block was the $100,000,000 American 
Viscose Corporation, largest producer of 
rayon in the world and the most valuable 
single British investment in the United 
States. More transactions of this nature are 
coming. Arrangements definitely are under 
way for the sale of the Brown and Wil- 
liamson Tobacco Corporation, subsidiary 
of the British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Ltd., and fourth largest tobacco 
manufacturer in the country. Assets of the 
company are said to exceed $60,000,000. 

Sale to American investors of such im- 
portant corporations is pointed to as a 
token of the Churchill government’s will- 
ingness to pay for aid so far as England 
is able. British interests with direct in- 
vestments in the United States, however, 
naturally do not like the idea of giving 
them up. Many Americans feel that they 
should not be forced to do so, now that 
the Lend-Lease Act is in effect. The result 
is that agitation has been started to head 
off forced sale of directly owned British 
property. 

Nevertheless, there is a large body of 
American sentiment to the contrary, and 
this view is particularly strong in areas 
where hostility or skepticism exists toward 
the Administration’s foreign-aid program. 
Those who feel that England should be 
forced to surrender her direct investments 
argue that: 

1. Before the Lend-Lease Bill was of- 
fered in Congress, Britain had in this 
country $1,400,000,000 of unfilled arma- 
ment orders. To pay for them, it would 
have been necessary for her to dispose of 
the bulk of her directly owned property in 
addition to surrendering all her remain- 
ing gold, cash in the bank, and the pro- 
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ceeds from sale of American securities 
owned by her nationals. The fact that the 
Lend-Lease Act is in effect is no reason 
why she should avoid going through with 
this liquidation program. 

2. There is considerable doubt as to 
whether Britain needs financial assistance 
if she should go the limit in using up her 
resources. Long-term investments by the 
United Kingdom outside the United States 
—mostly in Empire countries—are worth 
about $15,500,000,000. Granting that 





—Wide World 
SIR EDWARD PEACOCK 
Next on the auction block—tobacco 


much of these investments may be of 
doubtful value, and that in any case the 
money would be hard to get out of the 
country in which the investment was 
made. England at least could pledge some 
of them to us for the aid we are giving. If 
she does not, she ought to give up all her 
wealth in the United States. 

3. After the first World War, Britain 
kept her direct investments in this country 
and made no effort to pay her war debt. 
The same sort of thing should not be al- 
lowed to happen again. 

Arguments against liquidation of British 
direct investments are: 

1. The net result probably will be that 


the United States will have to make great- 
er postwar rehabilitation loans to Britain. 

2. In normal times, England buys much 
more from this country than she sells here. 
This excess—and that includes agricultural 
products—is paid for in part by income 
from investments in this country and premi- 
ums on insurance sold to Americans. After 
the war, we may wish that England had 
more investments in this country to sup- 
ply income with which to buy American 
goods. 

3. Britain is not self-sustaining. Her 
very existence depends to a large degree 
upon her foreign investments. If we force 
her to give up all her income-producing 
property in this country, she may have to 
adopt after the war a much more aggres- 
sive foreign trade policy to obtain the ex- 
change with which to buy imports that she 
must have. The result would be increased 
British competition. 

4. The Administration’s foreign-aid pro- 
gram implies that England is this coun- 
try’s “first line of defense.” If that is true, 
and if the preservation of England is es- 
sential to the continuance of democracy 
in the world, she should not be weakened 
financially by being deprived of important 
income sources. 

5. The $900,000,000 that could be real- 
ized by liquidation of direct British invest- 
ments would be small compared to the size 
of the aid-to-Britain program. 

6. In many cases, American subsidiaries 
of British companies would have little 
value if separated from their parent con- 
cerns, and, in others, parent organizations 
in Britain would be weakened by loss of 
American affiliates. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
who has conducted negotiations with the 
British on the matter of aid, insists that 
British investments in this country should 
be liquidated so far as is practicable. 
Whether the Administration will go 
through with this program is uncertain. 
Talk is that Britain will have to give up 
at least her controlling interest in corpora- 
tions in this country. 

About half a dozen British-owned Amer- 
ican corporations are in the $50,000,000 
class. There are about 500 others, mostly 
small. More than one-third of the British 
direct investments consist of fire, marine, 
casualty and life insurance companies and 
branches. British investors also own office 
buildings, land, cotton plantations and the 


like. 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


HOW PRIORITIES AFFECT INDUSTRY 


Answers to Problems Facing Business As Defense Gets Right of Way 


Expansion of Government 
restrictions on essential 
materials is indicated 


As the defense program claims more and 
more goods for military purposes, civilians 
are finding that shortages are growing in 
many of the materials they customarily 
use. Makers of aluminum equipment are 
finding that for the present they can get 
no more aluminum for their plants. Fac- 
tories accustomed to using large quantities 
of metal are told to find as many substi- 
tutes as they can. Steel fabricators have 
been urged to use molybdenum instead of 
nickel for their hardening alloys. 

The Priorities Division of the Office of 
Production Management is rationing alu- 
minum, magnesium, nickel, neoprene (a 
synthetic rubber) and tungsten products. 
Factories learned several months ago that 
their chances of obtaining new machine 
tools were slight, unless those tools were 
to be used on defense orders. Nondefense 
industries are finding their deliveries de- 
layed for many items, such as steel forg- 
ings, machinery, tools, brass and zinc. 

The American people, in short, are learn- 
ing that, in a choice between guns and 
butter, the choice is guns. Soon they may 
find that the Government may even direct 
the type of “butter” they can get; whether 
it is to be washing machines or radios, for 
instance. This will occur when OPM’s 
Priorities Division is forced to supervise 
deliveries to nondefense industries after 
nilitary orders are filled. This is now being 
done with aluminum. 

One reason for the present existence of 
shortages in key materials is that defense 
demands were underestimated. Another 
reason is that, with a larger volume of or- 
ders, both for defense and nondefense busi- 
ness, factories were forced to enlarge their 
inventories. An airplane manufacturer, for 
example, with an order for 1,000 planes 
requires larger aluminum stocks than with 
an order for 50 planes. Some businessmen 
are saying a third reason is that Govern- 
ment priorities did not begin soon enough; 
that factories were allowed to lay in heavy 
supplies of aluminum, magnesium and 
nickel before rationing was imposed. They 
see the same scramble now going on for 
steel, copper and zinc. 

Official policy is to delay applying prior- 
ities until acute situations arise, and then 
to apply them as sparingly as possible, In- 
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dications are, nevertheless, that the priori- 
ties system will expand almost as rapidly 
as the defense program. This means an in- 
creasing amount of Government planning 
for business. Principal purpose of a priori- 
ties system is to short-circuit the law of 
supply and demand, under which most 
businessmen function, by telling them 
where to sell their goods and when to de- 
liver them. 

It thus becomes important for business- 
men to understand how priorities function 
and what Government agencies they must 
consult. 

Top direction of the priorities system 
is entrusted to OPM’s Priorities Division, 
headed by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. This 
Division, however, has delegated many of 
its functions to the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board, headed by Under Secre- 
tary of War Robert P. Patterson and Un- 


as fixtures for defense housing, or, at pres- 
ent, copper products, will be handled by 
the Priorities Division of OPM. This Di- 
vision also will assign priority ratings 
among nondefense industries if they be- 
come necessary. Priority applications may 
be had by writing the Division in Wash- 
ington or from Federal Reserve Banks. 
To obtain a clearer picture of priorities 
operations, a series of hypothetical ques- 
tions was presented to OPM officials. 
These questions and the answers follow: 
How does a primary contractor, the 
person who receives a defense order from 
the Government, get a priority rating? 
If the order is for an item on the critical 
list, preference ratings are automatic. They 
are issued by the contracting officer of the 
Army or Navy, and the contractor is told 
in what order to make his deliveries. Pref- 
erence ratings range from A-l-a to A-10, 
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LIGHTS OF INDUSTRY IN THE BLACKOUT OF NIGHT 
Army and Navy ‘critical items’ come first 


der Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal. 

Army and Navy officials are in charge 
of most priorities on the Priorities Critical 
List, a list of more than 200 items re- 
quired by the defense program. Contrac- 
tors supplying and requiring these items 
deal with Army or Navy field officers in 
routine cases, or with the Munitions Board 
in special cases. 

Defense orders for noncritical items, such 


through B-1, B-2, B-3, etc. An A-1l-a or- 
der must be filled ahead of an A-1-b order, 
and so on. 

There is also an AA order, issued direct- 
ly by the Priorities Division for emergen- 
cies. If a contractor receives such an order, 
he must drop other work and fill the AA 
preference. This is to be used sparingly. 

If a contractor has two A-1-a orders, 
which does he fill first? 

Ordinarily, the order carrying the ear- 
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liest delivery date. If delivery dates are 
identical, the order which was first re- 
ceived. If both the order date and the de- 
livery dates are identical, consult the 
Army or Navy field officers who placed 
the orders. They will arrange to settle the 
conflict. 

Can a primary contractor extend pref- 
erence ratings to subcontractors? 

Yes. On critical items, Army or Navy 
officers extend ratings to subcontractors 
and even to firms which accept further 
subcontracts from subcontractors. 

A contractor making machine guns, for 
example, may extend his preference rating 
to a subcontractor for gun stands; and he, 
in turn, may extend his rating for screws 
and bolts which may be required to make 
the stands. 

Can a contractor or subcontractor ob- 
tain a preference rating for items not on 
the critical list, such as bathroom fixtures 
for an Army cantonment? 

Yes, if he actually finds difficulty in 
making deliveries. In such cases, he may 
consult Army or Navy field officers, or 
apply directly to the OPM’s Priorities 
Division. 

If a primary defense contractor is sup- 
plying items not on the critical list, but 
his subcontractor requires critical ma- 
terials, can the subcontractor get a rating? 

Yes, by consulting Army or Navy con- 
tracting officers, or the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. A manufacturer may be 
supplying laundry equipment to the Army, 
for example, and his subcontractor may 
need zinc. The subcontractor can secure 
a preference rating on his orders for 
zinc. 

A firm may have a primary contract and 
a subcontract that carries a higher prefer- 
ence rating. It cannot meet delivery dates 
on both. Which should be met first? 

The subcontract must be filled first, 
even if the delayed delivery on the pri- 
mary contract might jeopardize future 
primary orders. 

A defense contractor may be working on 
two Government orders, one that carries a 
penalty clause for late delivery, while the 
other carries a higher preference rating 
with no penalty clause. What should he 
do? 

Advise the Army field officer or the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, which 
will grant an extension on the contract car- 
rying the penalty clause. 

An aircraft manufacturer may have an 
A-1-b rating and place an order for pro- 
pellers which he needs immediately. Can 
he get an A-1-a rating for the propeller 
manufacturer? 

Ordinarily not. Subcontracts generally 
carry the same rating as primary contracts, 
and primary contractors should gear their 
orders to delivery dates called for in the 
contract. However, if the need for propel- 
lers is very urgent, an agreement can be 
made through the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board. , 

A subcontractor finds difficulty in ob- 
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taining deliveries on raw materials. How 
can he get a preference rating for his or- 
der? 

By applying to his primary contractor, 
who will consult with proper authorities— 
either Army and Navy field officers .or 
OPM—or by applying directly to Army 
officials or OPM. 

Are preference ratings by the Army and 
Navy ever superseded by special orders 
from OPM’s Priorities Division? 

Yes. When OPM makes industry-wide 
allocations, as has been done in aluminum, 
magnesium, nickel and tungsten, these al- 
locations take precedence over prior orders. 
An aircraft factory, for example, may have 
an A-l-a rating for aluminum. Since the 
mandatory priority, however, OPM. re- 
quires a statement of inventories, and this 
factory may already have a five months’ 
supply on hand. It would be likely, there- 
fore, that the A-l-a rating would be set 
aside and aluminum delivered elsewhere. 

How are preference ratings issued? 

Usually for particular orders. An air- 
craft factory with an order for 50 planes 
usually will get a preference rating on 
aluminum for 50 planes. In some instances, 


however, blanket ratings on certain items 
may be granted for limited periods. These 
are issued only in special situations where 
a company, or group of companies, is en- 
gaged almost wholly in defense work. 

Can civilian requirements ever take 
precedence over military requirements? 

In special circumstances, yes. The deci- 
sion would be made by the Priorities Divi- 
sion. TVA, for example, might receive a 
preference for an electric. turbine over a 
Navy order, because TVA is more impor- 
tant to defense. 

An industry not directly concerned 
with defense, but whose products go into 
defense materials, needs a critical item. 
How can a preference rating be obtained? 

By applying to OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion. The case must be a strong one, how- 
ever. One example is that of a manufac- 
turer of aluminum chemicals, whose prod- 
uct was necessary for dyes, which, in turn, 
were necessary for Army uniforms. Since 
this product eventually would be used for 
defense, the chemical plant received an al- 
location for aluminum. 

What happens to nondefense industries 
that need critical materials? 

Ordinarily they are expected to shift 
for themselves. Wherever possible they 
will be urged to find substitutes. 

Does this mean that no nondefense in- 
dustry can get critical supplies? 

No. When an industry is threatened 
with a shutdown, OPM is inclined to be 
lenient. Some nickel plate manufacturers, 
who supplied material for household fix- 
tures, recently were permitted to obtain 
half their usual allotments of nickel. 

How long does it take to get action on 
a priority application? 

This depends on the urgency. Priority 
ratings have been issued by OPM in 20 
minutes, but usually it takes several days 
or weeks. Applicants are urged to supply 
complete information with their applica- 
tions. OPM wants to know production 
schedules, anticipated demands, orders on 
hand, size of inventories, names of usual 
suppliers and attempts made to obtain 
materials through ordinary commercial 
channels. 

Such information is required for both de- 
fense and nondefense applications. 
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By Our Own Jacksonian 


Maybe we will never know which came first, the chicken or 
the egg, but we know one egg-laying act that came after the 
Hatch Act. The attempt to put politics on a five-and-dime basis 
and keep politicians out of it laid an egg as big as a whale’s. 
Or as big as a whale’s egg would be if whales had feathers. 

Nobody had to pay to celebrate Andrew Jackson’s birthday 
and the Democratic National Committee’s deficit last Saturday, 
on account of the Hatch 
Act’s stern prohibitions. 
Attendance was by invita- 
tion only. However, invita- 
tions were only extended to 
persons who previously had 
contributed $50 or more to 
the reduction of the mort- 
gage on the White House. 

Thus the Hatch Act, whose idealistic intent was to preserve 
democracy, strikes a lethal blow at the very institution it was 
designed to cherish. The Democratic Party’s party becomes 
more snobbish than a formal Sunday dinner at a small-town 
banker’s house—no admission is charged, but the guest list is 
limited to stockholders. 

Instead of a Purity in Politics law, what this country needs 
is an Honesty in Politics statute. Old Andy Jackson would 
have been in favor of that. “To the victors,” he said succinctly, 
“belong the spoils.” Doesn’t that sum up politics in a sentence? 
Gosh, yes! It sums up pretty nearly everything, from war to 
peace, from Wall Street to the peanut business Steve Vasilikos 
operates in front of the White House. 

Maybe the Democrats purposely did not hold the Jackson 
Day dinners on Old Andy’s birthday, abashed at the subterfuge 
which would have riled that forthright old gentleman. Jack- 
son’s birthday was March 15. The celebration was observed 
March 29. And then again, maybe the discrepancy was only 
in line with the New Deal policy to make every date a movable 
feast, like Thanksgiving. It has not occurred to the Democrats 
to throw the Republicans into complete confusion by changing 
Lincoln’s birthday observance, but perhaps they are saving 
that coup for 1944. 

While Miss Democracy was borrowing plates from the neigh- 
bors and fretting over the menu for her Jackson Day feasts, the 
Republicans were in a huddle. They didn’t discuss points d’asperge 
a la hoboken. Their theme was, “When do we eat—if.” 

Probably figuring that any good cause, to be successful, needs 
a martyr, the first thing the Republicans did was to refuse to 
accept National Chairman Joe Martin’s resignation. Another 
reason why they didn’t give Joe a breathing spell was that 
nobody else wanted the job. 

The G.O.P. did some smart figuring for once. It is an his- 
torical fact that there is always a reaction against the party 
in power after a great crisis, the party leaders reasoned over 
their hamburgers (Dutch treat). So they figured the best thing 
for them to do under the circumstances was to give the New 
Deal all possible aid, thus hastening the solution of the crisis 
and, in consequence, hastening the day when the electorate 
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would say: “O.K., that headache is past. Let’s have a change 
of political scenery just for the hell of it.” The Democrats 
were chucked out of power 
after they won the last war, 
weren't they? 

So now we are to have 
national unity until the 
chances look good for a 
Republican victory. 

Chairman Martin, whose 
birthday probably will be 
celebrated by the G.O.P. in future generations, bucked up his 
fellow-Republicans with the assurance that some day the 
country will go back to a two-party system. And he didn’t 
mean dinner party. 

“When our turn comes we won’t sit down to a six-course 
dinner,” Joe promised. “We will have only one course—gravy.” 

Upon that high note of hope and endeavor the meeting broke 
up and the members thumbed their ways home, leaving the 
solvent Democrats to their turtle soup and dreams of a system 
of economics where, by adding nothing to $150,000,000 you get 
$1,500,000,000. 

If the New Deal could only finance its own party by the 
same system by which it administers the nation’s fiscal affairs, 
it wouldn’t have to offer a bonus of a free meal with each 
$50 contribution. 

Back in the old days, before politics went sissy, the Demo- 
crats wouldn’t have had to operate a free lunch counter for 
their angels. With a $40,000,000,000 pool to split up in con- 
tracts, the National Committee could have charged $100,000 
a page for a complimentary ad in its souvenir yearbook and 
had contractors lined up for a chance to advertise their wares 
to no readers, net. 

By putting the slug on the contractors instead of poor 
$15,000-a-year Government employes, the Democrats could 
have cleared more money from one buttonhole manufacturer 
than they did from a hotel full of $50 contributors. And what’s 
more, the contractor would have been glad to pay, which is 
more than can be said of some of the lads who won invitations 
to the Jackson Day dinners. 

If this cult continues so that no politician or businessman 
can make any money, then all who have any sort of enterprise 
will quit politics and busi- 
ness and become labor 
union organizers. That is 
about the only field where 
a go-getter isn’t made help- 
less by a lot of federal laws. 
Why, right now men are 
paying more to become 
union carpenters than to 
become eligible for Jackson Day dinner invitations. 

It’s all very confusing, as we have commented upon a lot of 
other aspects of contemporary life. Some day a simple, un- 
confusing fact will confront us and we will flee from it in terror. 
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Britain’s Purchasing Mission: 
Busiest Men in the Capital 


While the lights are blacked out in Lon- 
don, in Washington they burn brighter and 
later than ever before. And the lights that 
burn the latest these nights are at five 
different spots in the capital: a huge 
Georgian embassy on upper Massachusetts 
Avenue; an ornate mansion off Dupont 
Circle; the ninth floor of the Willard 
hotel, and two renovated apartment- 
office buildings in downtown Washington. 

These buildings are bright with 24-hour 
activity because they are the offices of the 
busiest men in the capital: the scores of 
key representatives sent here by Great 
Britain to handle the British end of the 
vast lend-lease program. Indeed, Britain’s 
purchasing has so expanded since the be- 
ginning of the war that these buildings, to- 





—Blakeslee-Lane 
AFTER-DARK BUYERS 
Late hours for British purchasers 


gether with an office at 15 Broad Street, 
New York, are not large enough to house 
the new commissions as they arrive in this 
country. More than 2,000 men (Cana- 
dians and Americans as well as English) 
now are working in the purchasing field 
alone, under Arthur B. Purvis, chairman 
of the new central organization, the Brit- 
ish Supply Council in North America. 
Since the outbreak of hostilities, these 
Washington offices have been the most 
remote, but perhaps the most important, 
trench of warfare. Over their desks,. to 
date, have passed British contracts worth 
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$2,600,000,000. These huge orders, placed 
by British purchasing agents, have been 
only for specific munitions items. They do 
not include the flood of purchases, such as 
for oil, made through the regular com- 
mercial channels. 

Now, with the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease 
program getting under way, with the sky 
the limit, the activities of the various Brit- 
ish purchasing commissions are mushroom- 
ing more than ever into such fields as food 
and shipping as well as munitions. And 
Britain is sending over more and more of 
her most respected businessmen, financiers 
and technicians to handle the details. 

At first these agencies grew haphazard- 
ly, when and where the need was felt. Since 
January, however, they have been lumped 
together under the new over-all Council 
headed by Mr. Purvis. A 50-year-old busi- 
nessman, with interests all over the Em- 
pire, Chairman Purvis has been the chief 
British purchasing agent since the start of 
the war. Under Mr. Purvis, as his deputy, 
is Morris Wilson, representing the British 
Minister of Aircraft Production. Also on 
the Council are Clarence D. Howe, Cana- 
dian Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
and Jean Monnet, former head of the 
Anglo-French co-ordinating committee in 
London. 

The remaining members of the board are 
the directors of the various commissions 
into which the Council is divided. Chief 
among these is the Purchasing Commis- 
sion itself, now headed by Sir Clive Bail- 
lieu. Directly under this committee, rep- 
resenting the British War Office, is the 
Military Technical Mission, under the su- 
pervision of Maj. Gen. D. H. Pratt. 

The British Admiralty Technical Mis- 
sion is headed by Vice Admiral A. E. 
Evans. The all-important Air Commission 
is under the control of Sir Henry Self, long- 
time civil servant in the Air Ministry. 
Robert H. Brand, London banker, directs 
the new Food Mission, and Sir Arthur 
Salter, noted politician, economist, writer, 
Oxford don and member of Parliament, 
recently has been named chief of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Mission. 

In addition to these, Britain has sent to 
this country several special advisers, such 
as Sir Hugh Dowding and Sir Frederick 
Phillips. Sir Hugh, British air marshal 
and former chief of the air fighting com- 
mand, serves in an advisory capacity with 
the Air Commission. Sir Frederick, finan- 
cial secretary to the British Treasury, says 
what can, and cannot, be done financially. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 101 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 12, 1941 for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1941, 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be 
paid upon the Common Capital Stock 
of this Company by check on April 15, 
1941, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1941. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-T reasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 
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FDR’s Labor Dilemma . . . Why Businessmen 
Control Defense . . . RFC Loans for the States? 


President Roosevelt is almost stumped 
in his search for a stand on labor pol- 
icy that will satisfy the unions and 
yet reassure employers. 


xk 


Ickes, Jackson, Hopkins talked labor 
policy with the President on his va- 
cation, but could offer no solution to 
growing problems. 


x «tk 


Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s less intimate 
advisers are urging him to take a firm 
stand against all strikes called by 
unions for purposes of organization or 
as a means of defeating rival unions. 


x*xewrk 


Clarence Dykstra, head of the new 
Defense Mediation Board, required 
only one look at the executive order 
creating his board to make up his 
mind that it lacked effective powers 
to deal with labor disputes. 


x*re 


New Dealers were thrilled when the 
President made the gesture of taking 
Jackson and Ickes with him on his 
latest cruise, but are due to be disap- 
pointed in their expectation that Mr. 
Roosevelt now will start to turn over 
defense administration to them. 


x * * 


President is making it clear to visitors 
that the defense effort must be ad- 
ministered by businessmen because 
the public believes that businessmen 
know best how to get production. 


xk 


Leon Henderson wants to be assured 
of adequate authority and of White 
House backing before he takes re- 
sponsibility for handling the price- 
control problem that is starting to 
grow greatly in importance. 


x kk 


Some important Government lawyers 
are beginning to wonder where RFC 
found its authority to buy $136,000,- 
000 worth of Arkansas bonds. Since 
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making that purchase, the RFC has 
been getting calls from other States 
and municipalities seeking a way to 
get Government loans on a low-inter- 
est basis. 


x kk 


Sumner Welles is emerging as the 
most outspoken of State Department 
Officials in matters involving Ameri- 
can participation in war moves. 


* 2 @ 


President is being told by some ad- 
visers that the present is the time to 
put the heat on Japan, when one Ger- 
man partner is on the ropes and the 
Japanese are having trouble. Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, shows no inclina- 
tion to take this advice. 


xk * 


Henry Morgenthau continues to hold 
to the view that Britain should dispose 
of more of her assets before expecting 
to get all of her requirements from 
this country on a lend-lease basis. 


ee & 8 


John L. Lewis is busy again pulling 
strings that are intended to bother the 
President on some pending issues in 
Congress. 


xk 


More inside attention is being given 
to the idea of transferring warships to 
Britain to be manned by American- 
trained sailors who would enlist as 
volunteers in Canada. 


x * 


White House is unlikely to order the 
U.S. Navy to engage directly in con- 
voy work unless Congress opposition 
diminishes and public support is more 
evident. 


xk * 


Failure of the Mackenzie King gov- 
ernment in Canada to answer charges 
made by Senator Wheeler and others 
that Canada is getting rich out of the 
war brought so much criticism from 
the Canadian people that a policy of 


full publicity for the facts is now be- 
ing followed. 


xk 


Efforts are being made to persuade 
President Roosevelt to appoint either 
Under Secretary of Agriculture Paul 
H. Appleby or A. G. Black, governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, to 
the agricultural seat on the Federal 
Reserve Board soon to be left vacant 
by Chester C. Davis. 


x * * 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, chief Govern- 
ment promoter of better Latin-Amer- 
ican relations, has been trying to per- 
suade members of Congress from 
Western cattle-producing States to 
abandon their fight against Army and 
Navy purchase of Argentine beef. 


xk 


Confidential reports from Germany 
indicate a split in the inner group 
around Hitler, with Goering out of 
favor because his air force has not 
smashed England as Hitler was led to 
expect. 


xk * * 
Relations between Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard have 
improved, and the Farm Bureau is no 
longer pressing its bill to take juris- 
diction over the farm program away 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and place it under a five-man board. 


xk 


Behind-the-scenes activity of Ameri- 
can diplomatic officials in Belgrade 
encouraged the coup d’etat which 
overturned the regency of Prince Paul 
and gave royal powers to King Peter. 


xk 


One obstacle to the OPM’s direction 
of priorities is lack of information re- 
garding supplies and needs. Only now 
are steps being taken to determine 
aluminum stocks; little is known 
about private supplies of nickel, mag- 
nesium, steel and other key materials. 
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ch We 0 yeas WOVE SCCM nilhhing thal can match 
THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


im FIVE YEARS AND LONGER. we’ve felt sure that the 


special whiskies we'd reserved for the 1941 Bottling of 


Four Roses would be extraordinarily fine. 

We felt sure because of the painstaking care that went 
into their making ... and because of the added knowledge, 
and added skill we applied to their aging. 

But even we ourselves could not foresee the complete 
magnificence that has crowned the 1941 Bottling of Four 


Roses. It’s whiskey finer than any we have ever known — 


and we’ve known many fine whiskies in our time. It’s a 
whiskey we're certain you, too, will put in a class apart and 


above all others. 


So—no matter when you last tasted Four Roses—a new 
and thrilling experience awaits you in this 1941 Bottling. 


Won’t you try it— today? 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries. 
Inc., Louisville &> Baltimore. 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 





money talks in buying 
lighter, milder leaf! 


“And Luckies pay more to get that lighter leaf!’ says 
James R. Callis, warehouseman of Willow Springs, N. C. 


“T T'S like this: year in and year out, I see Luckies pay higher prices 
to get the finer, milder tobaccos. So I choose Luckies for my 
Own enjoyment, same as most other independent warehousemen, 
ile es 
buyers and auctioneers! ali 
In buying tobacco, you get what you pay for. Luckies pay the 
price to get the lighter, the naturally milder leaf. So smoke the 


smoke tobacco experts smoke. Next time, ask for Lucky Strike! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST— 
IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





